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Broken Shrines 


By Alonzo Rice 


ONCE possessed an ornament of gold, 
A fragile little thing some skilful hand 
Had fashioned like a heart ; at each demand 
Of careless touch ’twould bend. This manifold . 
And constant stress it bore, tilllo! behold, . 
The delicate design could not withstand 
Another touch, and broke! In all the land 
Can naught restore it as it was of old. 


I had a friend whose heart, as pure and true 
As beaten gold, I ofttimes wilful bent 
By careless act or word unkindly spoken ; 
Till, like the ornament of gold I knew, 
And by some deed that I so little meant, 
Beyond all remedy it now lies broken! 
SHELBYVILLE, IND. 











How the Sorrowing Ones Help Others 


There is no time when we can help others to see 
the reality of the presence of Christ so effectively as 
when we are in deep, crushing sorrow. Such sorrow 
bravely borne speaks living words that are never for- 
gotten. A mother who had lost her husband and her 
oldest son was watching by the death-bed of another 
son. When the dear life had passed, her chief con- 
cern was for the comfort and welfare of those who had 
been staying by, in the midnight hours, to do what 
they could for her. Never will they forget the Christ- 
given light in her face, and love in her life, as she 
ministered to ¢#ezy needs who had thought to minister 
to hers. She was all-unconsciously showing forth the 
Christ-life as only one who had committed herself and 
her dear ones to him could do. Even our deepest 
sorrows need not be self-centered. 


a 
Better than Self-Preservation 


Self- preservation is one of man’s lower, not 
higher, instincts. Animals are usually, though not 
always, controlled by the ‘‘law"’ of self-preservation ; 
men give it first place only when they are dominated 
by the ani:snal or physical side of their natures. 
Therefore it is of common occurrence for men to dis- 
regard self-preservation in order to safeguard some- 
thing that is dearer to them than life. And every 


time a man does this he helps to lift the race from 
the plane of animal life and nearer to God. The 
daily papers rightly exploited, last week, the unsel- 
fish and life-risking act of a New York state senator 
who was almost carried from his sick-bed, not yet re- 
covered from a dangerous surgical operation, to the 
senate chamber in order to vote against the gamblers 
who were trying to force the continuance of race-track 
gambling upon a people that were fighting to get free 
from it. Over and over again the sick man almost 
collapsed during the strain of the ordeal ; but the 
victory against gambling was won by a single vote, — 
his vote. It is not known at this writing whether the 
effort will cost him his life or not. But that question 
must be, to him, a matter of not nearly so much im- 
portance as the fact that he was enabled to serve and 
to save his state. How much better to die in an effort 
like that than to live on because one’s own life is the 
biggest thing that one knows or cares about ! 


=< 
Fresh Light from the Orient 


There is no such commentary on the Bible 
as the Holy Land itself. Therefore The Sunday 
School Times has, for thirty years past, made a 
distinctive feature of its ‘‘ Oriental Lesson-Lights’’ as 
a vital part of its Bible study, and has assembled a 
notable array of writers in that field during this time. 
The work of the gifted Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie for the 
past seven years has been highly prized by Times 
readers and editors alike. Now that Mrs. Howie has 
regretfully found it necessary to lay down this work, 
it is a matter of congratulation that one who is prob- 
ably the foremost writer in the world to-day on Ori- 
ental life has been engaged to succeed her by furnishing 
‘*Oriental Lesson-Lights’’ regularly and exclusively 
in The Sunday School Times : George M. Mackie, 


“ 


M.A., D.D., of Beyrout, Syria. Dr. Mackie, of Scotch 
birth, has been since 1880 a missionary to the Jews 
and Minister of the Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout. He is a graduate of Aberdeen University, 
which conferred on him his D.D. in 1go1. His well- 
known text-book on ‘‘ Bible Manners and Customs,’’ 
together with his work in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary 
and elsewhere, have already put Bible students under 
a heavy debt to him. His new work commences in 
this issue of the Times, and will bring his life-long 
studies before a still larger audierrce. A character- 
sketch of Dr. Mackie and his remarkable career will 
be published in these columns next autumn or winter. 


x 
Withholding the Coveted Stone 


God never gives us as little as we ask for; we 
should starve if he did. He sometimes grants us the 
poor thing that we are importunately demanding, in 
order to teach us a lesson that we can learn in no 
other way than by receiving that which we would be 
better off without. But even in the granting of such 
demands, he always does better than we ask, and 
sends some unasked blessing to offset the poverty of 
our own request. Israel would have been better off 
without a king, as she came to realize later; but in 
granting her demand for a king God sent the blessing 
of special guidance that prevented the early ruin that 
the king alone would have brought about. And often 
God's richest blessing is the entire withholding of the 
harmful thing we pray for, and the giving instead of 
something worth while. ‘*When we have asked for 
a stone, thou hast given us bread,’’ is the note of 
thanksgiving in Mr. Howard’s prayer ‘* From the 
Platform ’’ this week. If God is not sending us just 
what we crave, let us rejoice ; we may be sure that he 
withholds it only to make room for something better. 
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Every Man An Interpreter 


T IS sometimes asked why an inferior preacher 
should not lay aside his own tame sermon and 
repeat, instead, a good one from Spurgeon or 

Maclaren, frankly telling his people that he is doing 
this. Doubtless some instinct forbids, even when 
the reason is not clear to the preacher's mind, The 
fundamental reason is clear to any one who under- 
stands the philosophy of the divine method. The 
divine method contemplates the use of men rather 
than of machinery, in vital processes ; most of all in 
that loftiest of vital processes, the salvation of sinners. 
No man is at liberty to debase himself to the functions 
of a phonograph. 

Speaking broadly, doubtless the omnipotent God 
could save men by wholesale ; by mechanical pro- 
cesses or other routine methods ; and, ideally consid- 
ered, such a method would seem to have the advan- 
tage of greater rapidity and certainty, over methods 
now in use. But it is evident that the divine design 
distinctly omits ail such work, and will have none of 
it. Itis plain that for some reason God has chosen 
what at first sight appears to be the more tedious and 
uncertain way of bringing his children home, namely, 
the process of appeal through men to men. Angels, 
for example, would perhaps speak more wisely, would 
probably prove more faithful, and would certainly 
not mar the effect of their appeals by inconsistent 
conduct, divisive methods, fluctuations of energy, or 
the squandering of noble opportunity. But, for all 
this, men are preferred to angels for this work : men 
as men, not as parrots. 

Plainly, God puts honor on the individual, both the 
individual subject and the individual agent. Deli- 
cate fruits are hand-picked, not threshed from the 
tree in bulk ; and the personal skill of the workman 


is needed, rather than any operations by platoon. 
God's harvest is not gathered with a scoop-shovel, 
but by loving human hands. Bringing men to God, and 
training men for God are, speaking broadly, an affair 
of gentle and personal ministries such as the skilled 
physician supplies when he visits the sick, one by one. 

Salvation is a life-process, not a matter of manu- 
facture. It is on a plane with the begetting and 
training of children ;, with the amassing of scien- 
tific knowledge and the increase of human comfort. 
Hence strange delays, sometimes, and eras of great 
blindness to what we later discover to be highly im- 
portant truth or duty. Anthracite coal was allowed 
to lie around despised—until men of themselves (if 
men ever do anything ‘‘of themselves’’ alone) 
discovered its uses—and came to an era of command- 
ing need for these uses. Thus do developments of 
truth often tarry. The truth is always in reach, but 
it does not come to be understood as truth until the 
fit time arrives and the human discoverer appears. 

Human life is in constant flux, is of varieties beyond 
reckoning, and is subject to moods and vicissitudes 
almost without limit. Hence no message for to-day 
quite suits to-morrow ; the fit word for John does not 
precisely meet the needs of William ; and the appeal 
wisely shaped for England is necessarily at some dis- 
count in America, The wise Bunyan declines to leave 
his pilgrim to his Bible merely, but early introduces 
him to Interpreter ; nor Christian only, but later 
Christiana and herchildrenalso. And how differently 
does Interpreter talk to these! He seems never 
to repeat a message. 

If mere repetition of others’ fittest words be the 
height of wisdom and power, then the actor who im- 
personates Shakespeare uses a method superior to that 
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of the preacher ; and the stage is, so far, a more po- 
tent arena of moral reform than the pulpit. Shall the 
preacher sink his identity as the actor is obliged to do? 

Quotation is often effective, even quotation from 
one’s own previous utterances. Demosthenes thus 
repeated himself, to the extent of a sentence or so. 
Our Master seems to have uttered a few of his teach- 
ings more than once, with changes adapting them to 
audience and occasion. But the sharp limitations 
with which quotation was thus employed serve only 
to emphasize the law exacting of us original speech 
and individual methods of appeal, as the general rule, 
perhaps the absolute rule for extended utterance. 
God chooses to make the most of his agents, not the 
least, Each of us is constituted an original inter- 
preter of truth. We are to draw on our personal ex- 
perience, each of us speaking his own message, giv- 
ing it in his own dialect, leavening it with his own spir- 
itual gifts, adorning it with the colors of his own im- 
agination, and adapting it to time, person, place and 
circumstance with ceaseless variety and the most alert 
intelligence. 

Sunshine bottled up in coal may answer a secon- 
dary purpose, but God makes human health depend 
on fresh sunshine every day. Canned truth is not at 
a premium in the divine method, save under severe 
limitations and for specific uses. Even the inspired 
Bible is subject to human interpretation : mere parrot- 
like repetition of choicest Scripture is not preaching 
(though preaching may thus be supremely adorned, 
and shaped to a point) ; nor is the requiring of mem- 
ory tasks in Scripture the height of teaching, nor the 
body of true teaching. It was designed that the truth 
pass through the alembic of our own lives, and be 
drawn out anew each day in form and quantity to meet 
each new emergency, coming from us warm with 
heart's love, and stamped, at some edge at least, with 
the speaker's individuality. 

Man is God's interpreter. God has chosen it so. 
He refuses to do without us. He chooses us as part- 
ners in his work, in this form; each of us a free 
personality. He evokes and uses our individuality, 
our intellectual and moral energy, the potency of the 
human will and the penetrating power of human 
affection. It is never right to ‘‘turn everything over 
to God"’ in such a way as to put a premium on a 
shriveled brain and moral indolence. 

We wear the yoke with Jesus. He, the Light of the 
World, constituted and formally appointed us lights 
in the world, and then withdrew from human sight, 
abandoning the field to us. As the Holy Spirit was 
his endowment, so has he made the Holy Spirit our 
endowment. As the Father sent him into the world, 
so, the Master said, are we sent. As he was God 
manifest in the flesh, so in our feebler way, but with 
full monopoly of the great task, in his absence, are 
we to manifest him. The divine gift of vital truth is 
handed down from life to life, passed on from man to 
man, reflected in human behavior, interpreted in liv- 
ing speech, conveyed by human hands, The printed 
Word is stored with power and is to be freely circu- 
lated, read, absorbed ; it may even, for want of human 
interpretation, be used by the Holy Spirit, directly 
operating on men’s minds and hearts, for God is sov- 
ereign; but we are forbidden to depend on this; much 
more are we forbidden to make this a substitute for 
personal speech and effort. Scripture is the store- 
house of truth, Jesus Christ is the one matchless Ex- 
emplification of truth ; but his followers are, however 
diversely and defectively, the actual and the appointed 
vehicles for the transformation of truth into life-giving 
messages, under the ministry of the Holy Spirit. 

To undertake to limit God were scarcely judicious. 
Since he tolerates in us so much that is exceptional 
(and even exceptionable) rather than hamper our free- 
dom, it may be allowed that his own operations need not 
invariably conform to rule—that is, to our understand- 
ing of his ordinary ways of doing things. He may, he 
doubtless does, do work for which he does not account 
to us, by methods other than those we know of. But 
his revealed method, the method we are authorized to 
reckon on and reckon with, makes us his messengers 
and interpreters, each of us having his own message 
to deliver, and his own individual interpretation to 
shape and utter, with a new interpretation for each 
new day, place, person and circumstance. Yesterday's 
Spiritual viands are often but cold victuals to-day. 
The wisest interpretation of truth by the wisest preacher 
to his own audience and his own time usually proves 
but Saul’s armor for David when borrowed to fight 
one’s own particular Goliath with : better let the bor- 
rowed armor alone, and stick to one’s own modest 
sling and stone. 

Goliath was surprised. Ill efficiency in God's 
work involves some novelty, some surprise of sim- 
plicity, born of the individual worker's genius and his 
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personal experience, and shaped into action by his 
own unique equipment. ‘The timid little girl in a 
railway car who (after obtaining her wise mother's 
loving consent) in diffident silence but with an aching 
heart handed her own Bible to a rough, swearing soldier 
by whom the passengers had been annoyed for an hour, 
stilled the tumult and conquered the crowd by that 
artless act. Suppose, instead, she had priggishly 
quoted the Third Commandment at him! What she 
did do was natural, it came from the heart, it was her 
own act, it was a little thing. It thus became God's 
message through her. It was her interpretation of 
God's Word for that emergency ; and it struck home. 
Thus her message won place, for effectiveness, side 
by side with the most telling sermon ever preached by 
a Phillips Brooks or a Henry Ward Beecher, 
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Getting into Religious Journalism 


To a young person of literary interests, and eager 
to serve the Kingdom, the field of religious journalism 
has strong attractiveness. How should such a one 
make a beginning in that field? This question is 
definitely asked, with special reference to his own 
circumstances, by a young man in New Jersey, who 
writes ; 








In thinking over means to effect a desire of mine, which is 
of long standing, it has occurred to me that I cannot do better 
than seek your aid and advice. 

I wish to help in the work of religious education. For three 
years past I have given much of my time to study and to prac- 
tical work in this direction. Most of last year I spent in Eng- 
land, at Woodbrooke Settlement for Social and Religious 
Study, at the head of which is Dr. J. Rendel Harris. Previous 
to that I had studied, partly alone, partly under the direction 
of Dr. Holmes of Swarthmore College. I have also taught in 
Sunday-schools here, and in the adult schools for workingmen, 
in Engiand, and have, in conjunction with another, prepared 
a syllabus on ‘‘ The Life and ‘Teachings of Jesus.”’ 

Hitherto my work has been that of an amateur, but it is now 
necessary, if I am to continue it, that it should earn me a live- 
lihood. I, of course, know that it would greatly diminish my 
effectiveness to be forced to earn my living in a field apart from 
which my interest and preparedness lie ; and I am therefore 
hoping that somewhere I shall find a demand for such work as 
I could do, which will obviate that necessity. 

The preparation that this inquirer has had during 
the last three years ought to be invaluable to him for 
the work toward which he is looking. Why would it 
not be well, for example, for him to write, as a start- 
off, a chatty, popular sketch or series of sketches of 
the work of the Woodbrooke Settlement? There must 
be a wealth of interesting material there, —material 
that could be written up with anecdotal illustrations 
of the aims and accomplishment of the Settlement. 
Such illustrations would bring the human life element 
into the writing, and that is always the best way 
to reach people. By studying carefully the various 
religious papers, this writer would then decide which 
papers he thinks would be most likely to desire such 
work from him, and he could make his first move by 
submiiiing his material to one of them. 

Another thing that he could do without further 
waiting would be to write to the editors of all the reli- 
gious journals with which he might wish to become 
affiliated, letting them know of his desire, and asking 
for the chance to accept any position, no matter how 
humble, in their editorial offices which would give 
him the opportunity to demonstrate his ability to do 
bigger things. 

He must not be disappointed if he gets no such 
opening for a long time to come. But by writing, 
writing, writing, carefully studying the needs and evi- 
dent wishes of the various papers, and submitting 
manuscripts to them with thoughtful reference to their 
needs, he will be putting himself through a training- 
school from which he will some day graduate success- 
fully, if this is his call. 

In the meantime, it may be necessary for him to 
earn his living in some field that apparently has noth- 
ing to do with the profession toward which he looks. 
But let him not suppose for a moment that that would 
‘« greatly diminish ’’ his effectiveness. Actual experi- 
ence has proved exactly the opposite in tens of thou- 
sands of cases. Many a strong writer or editor or min- 
ister has gotten his most effective training for forceful 
writing or skilful editing or powerful preaching by 
having been forced to enter a field that was seemingly 
utterly remote from that toward which he was looking, 
and which he eventually entered. Any sphere of 
hard, cudgeling, honest work, wherein a man lives 
alongside of red-blooded fellow-men, and earns his 
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bread by the sweat of his face, is an ideal preparation 
for writing or journalism. For writing is a reflection 
of life, and life must be lived before it can be written 
about. It may be that the Lord has in store for this 
young man, for the next five or ten years, a field of 
work and training which is the last that he would 
choose if left to his own choice, yet which, one of 
these days, he will look back upon as having alone 
made possible his success in the field that he now so 
earnestly covets, 


‘ all 
Warming Up Refrigerated Christianity 


‘That there is always some questioning in a Chris- 
tian community as to the wisdom of systematic evan- 
gelistic or revival effort, especially when outside 
evangelists are being considered, is not strange. If 
there were no such questioning, there would probably 
be no need of a revival. This truth was editorially dis- 
cussed in the Times of May 9, and in that and an earlier 
issue a series of letters from Philadelphia pastors was 
published, bearing remarkable testimony to the effect- 
iveness of the Chapman-Alexander evangelistic cam- 


paign that was conducted in this city during March . 


and April. These letters called out an expression 
from one who had had an exceptional opportunity to 
watch Dr. Chapman's earlier work in Providence, 
Rhode Island,—the well-known writer, Mrs. Grace 
Duffield Goodwin. She speaks in no uncertain tone 
of Dr. Chapman's work ; and, though the letter was 
not written for publication, the Editor has secured 
Mrs. Goodwin's permission to share it with the readers 
of the Times : 


I was greatly interested in the evangelistic numbers of the 
Times, because our experience in Rhode Island with Dr. 
Chapman was so great a thing in the life of the churches. He 
took our entire state. Mr. Goodwin was chairman of the 
State Committee, which districted the state, making about 
twenty points for eVangelistic centers, (There were ten of these 
city districts, and ten in the country or small towns.) It took 
six weeks, made a tremendous impression on Providence, and 
brought ministers of all denominations freely together. ‘The 
year before, we had had Dr. Chapman and a few of his helpers 
in Pawtucket. ‘The city had long been sharply divided on 
church lines, and there were remnants of old church feuds that 
hindered Christian work. All the churches came in crowds to 
our church, which is the mother of many,—our church, sup- 
posed to be nothing but a New England refrigerator built on 
Boston lines! It changed us to a welcoming, warm-hearted 
people. _It made us cease to be.so superior, and made others 
forget that we had ever seemed so. The ministers were one 
man, and as one man they loved and believed in Dr. Chap- 
man, whose leadership was quiet, sane, masterful, uncon- 
troversial, self-effacing, and spiritual. 

His personality went as far as anything toward the accom- 
plishment of his end, and the best was his splendid executive 
ability, The minute preparation for a campaign is an im- 
mensely interesting part of it. The churches who prepare as 
he insists they shall are already revived when he reaches them, 
and have attained a power to work with him and after him, 
—a power latent, but forgotten, and which he always brings 
out. He was a guest in our home, and we £vew him to be the 
man of prayer, of gentleness, of decision, that he appears to be 
in public. ‘This Renee was like the office of a great business 
while he was in it. The most fastidious, most conservative 
element of the clergy in Rhode Island were his hearty sup- 
porters. 


So the right kind of evangelism can change a New 
England refrigerator into a welcoming, warm-hearted 
church, Some Philadelphia communities learned 
similar lessons under Dr. Chapman's guidance. It 
never does any harm to get back to the fervid, soul- 
saving zeal of apostolic days. When Christendom 
as a whole—which means the average church-member 
—gets on fire to defeat the Devil by leading men to 
Christ, the world will see the object lesson for which 
our Lord himself must be longing. Until that time, 
let us be thankful that there are some who dare to 
evangelize the church. 

oe 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


OST merciful God, our Father in heaven: We would 
delight in thee, who givest sunshine and rain each in 
its season, and causest the earth to yield its increase 

for our sustenance and pleasure. All our springs are in thee. 
We would draw our inspiration from thee, our courage for 
work, our fortitude in pain, our joy in service, our wisdom to 
direct, our power to achieve. In the midst of things that vex 
and disturb, we would learn and copy thy gentleness and thine 
infinite patience. . . . As the day closes, we would repose our 
toilworn, careworn souls on thee. Hast thou not sent to us 
the message, ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee’’ ? Didst not thou, Lord Jesus, say to us, ‘‘'Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest’’? We would take thee at thy word. Keep us fitly 
busy in the strehuous life, but deliver us from strain. Show 
us how to just do our part, and leave results to thee. Keep 
us from marring our work by jumping up and down on it after 
it is done. ... Why should we chafe and fret? Are we not 
our Father's children? Oh, impart unto us more of thy large- 
ness! Make us “‘ partakers of the divine nature,’’ according 
to thy word. ... We are ambitious, Lord: we would: be our 


Father's sons—nothing less; content to work, and rest, and 
wait, and work again, sure of forgiveness for our sins and blun- 
ders and failures, through thy Son, Jesus Christ; sure of here 
gracious approval, and of glory with thee afterward. 
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Jottings from an Eastern Journey 
I. Alexandria - - - : 
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- By Julie M. Lippmann 





& UR impressions of Alexandria are limited to 
its harbor, which we entered on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, February 20, 1907, and 
to as much (or rather to as little) of that as 
could be seen from the deck of the White 
Star ship, Republic, whereon we had sailed from 
Naples three days previously. 

Looking from our cabin port-holes we saw a long, 
low line of land slipping gently into the water—a 
picturesque mass of unfamiliar, flat roof-forms sil- 
houetted against the blue, blue sky, and here and 
there clumps of palm-trees, like enormous feather- 
dusters set on end, waving their loftily-lifted fronds 
to the African breeze. 

Standing beside the rail outside, we gazed below 
and saw our ship surrounded by a curious tangle of 
strange-looking craft— clumsy row-boats, Egyptian 
sail-boats, with huge, dipping lateen sails ; steam 
tugs, apparently anything and everything that would 
keep afloat—all crowding about our hull to shoreward, 
and pushing, shoving, insinuating themselves through 
impossible spaces with what seemed like perilous 
recklessness. 

The shouting, screaming, and gesticulating were 
bewildering. At home such pandemonium would in- 
dicate nothing less than a- general riot, but here we 
discovered it meant hardly more than the spirited 
competition that is supposed to be the life of trade. 

The dark-skinned, bare-legged oarsmen looked 
picturesque enough in their unfamiliar garb, and 
when we had climbed down the ship's side by means 
of two uncertain flights of steps, and had been stowed 
away safely in the stern of the boat, they fell to work 
with a good will, and rowed us to shore with a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together, droning the 
while a weird measure with syllables sounding like 
«* Annana— Yohéem—Annana—!’’ for a refrain. 

We were detained some time by the customs, but 
after these powers-that-be had satisfied themselves as 
to our identity and the nature of our luggage, we were 
permitted to go on our way, which we did rejoicing. 

After leaving Alexandria, the train (carrying us to 
Cairo) passed through country not altogether unfa- 
miliar in its aspect. It recalled, with its level sweep 
and its marshy lowlands stretching out in unbroken 
tracts to meet the sea, the far-away Long Island flats 
of ‘*home.’’ But perhaps the resemblance was only 
in the eye of the nostalgic beholder after all, for 
surely one does not see palm-trees waving over Coney 
Island, nor can Rockaway boast of great spacesgrown 
over with lusty, green alfalfa—or some growth look- 
ing very like it. 

me 

Presently on our left appeared a high levee, skirt- 
ing a river-bank, and upon the crest of this levee, 
marchif¥ grandly in majestic single file, progressed 
companies of camels laden with sugar-cane and other 
merchandise, and driven or led by swarthy natives. 
When we were told the river was the Rosetta arm of 
the Nile, we instantly flew to our Baedekers to read 
that the celebrated Rosetta stone (now in the British 
Museum) was discovered in 1799 in the Fort St. 
Julien at Rosetta, and that the inscriptions upon it 
afforded European scholars a key to the language and 
writing of the ancient Egyptians which had been lost 
for nearly fourteen centuries. The subject of the 
triple inscription is a decree of the Egyptian priests, 
issued in 196 B.C. in honor of Ptolemy V. Epiph- 
anes. 

Probably in 196 B.C. the natives lived in much 
the same style of low, dun-colored hutch that they 
dwell in now. No more primitive, no ruder place of 
abode could well be imagined than the sun-dried 
mud hovels of the average fe//aheen, and it would be 
difficult to believe that it is an improvement upon any 
earlier style of shelter, however remote. : 

A cluster of such squat hovels forms a village or 


‘bilad, and we passed several of these before we 


reached Tanta. Tanta is -an important town, the 
capital of a province, and the shrine of one of the 
most popular saints in Egypt. Pilgrims to the num- 
ber of half a million flock here every August to cele- 
brate the nativity of the saint and (incidentally, of 
course) to enjoy the gayeties of the most important 





The first of a series of illustrated sketches giving an Ameri- 
can woman's impressions in Egypt and Palestine. 


of the three fairs held here annually. Some well- 
organized and progressive inissionary work is in prog-~ 
ress at this point. 

An hour and a half of further railroad travel brought 
us fairly to Cairo, but not before we had seen from 
the windows of our car the three mysterious cones of 
the Pyramids of Gizéh rising soft and white from the 
golden glow of the desert sands to pierce the blue 
of the turquoise sky above. How wecrowded to look, 
and how each of us, gladly giving way to his neigh- 
bor, returned to his place to muse upon his own little 
personal impression born of this first glimpse of the 
wonders of wonderful Egypt. 

To the stranger Cairo is altogether bewildering, —a 
splendid living-picture, full of action, color, and infi- 
nite suggestion. Everything seems novel and divert- 
ing to the newcomer, who feels as if the whole thing 
had been got up for his special amusement. He 
seems watching a magnificent panorama that will 
cease moving presently when it is time for him to go 
home and the lights to be put out, for it is impossible 
to take seriously a scene so vivacious, varied, and 
kaleidoscopic. 

Tall camels parade majestically through the princi- 
pal thoroughfares, and appear, with their high-held 
noses and drooping underlips, to regard the whole 
world with utter scorn. Mouse-colored donkeys 
scamper capriciously along, urged forward by the 
drumming on their bellies of their dark-skinned 
riders’ heels. Picturesque beggars, crippled or blind, 
implore one for bakhsheesh. Water-carriers sprinkle 
the dust under foot from fat goatskins, deftly manipu- 
lated ; lemonade venders, bearing huge glass or brass 
vessels, filled with vivid yellow liquid, clash their 
cymbals to attract attention, and always and ever the 
air is full of the cracking of whips, the calling of 
peddlers, the ringing of trolley-car gongs, and the 
warning cries of donkey-boys and others to foot-pas- 
sengers and beats alike : ‘‘U—A —riglak /"’ (**« Look 
out for your feet.’’) 

# 

The daintily-dressed Franks (a term I understand 
to be applied not only to the French, but to all out- 
landers, English and American as well) present a 
strong contrast to the somberly draped native women 
of both wealthier and poorer condition. However 
gaily these may be clad within doors, the inevitable 
habara, or ample mantle (consisting of two breadths 
of silk or some other fabric, and worn over head and 
shoulders), hides their figures almost completely from 
view when upon the street, while the black or white 
birko, or veil, serves as an effectual screen for all of 
the face save the eyes. 

But if the newer quarters of the city present a vivid 
aspect, the old Arabian sections are even more char- 
acteristic and beguiling. Here the streets shrink to 
mere narrow lanes, and if one ventures, as we un- 
wisely did one day, to penetrate into the tangle with 
carriage and horses, one is apt but for the courtesy 
of the citizens to come to grief. We had literally to 
be lifted bodily out of the choked-up channel, and I 
wondered at the time how many merchants in New 
York or Philadelphia or Boston would stop in the 
midst of their affairs to render the service to inju- 
dicious sightseers that was rendered us when certain 
shopkeepers left each his dukkau, put his shoulder to 
the wheel, and pushed and lifted and turned our 
vehicle until it was free to proceed, and not an un- 
civil word breathed against us in reproach. 

The drive out to Gizéh, to the pyramids and the 
Sphinx, is one of marvelous beauty,—a wide avenue 
shaded by beautiful sycamore and acacia trees, upon 
which great caravans of heavily-laden camels proceed 
upon their majestic way, always picturesque, always 
impressive. 

Upon the margin of the sandy plateau of the Libyan 
desert stand the three pyramids with their colossal 
companion the Sphinx, and I venture to say that no 
one can view these mighty monuments of a mightier 
past without experiencing a very real and deep emo- 
tion, and this in spite of the fact that from the in- 
stant one approaches the spot to the moment of leav- 
ing it, one is beset and besieged by Bed’ween, who 
make life a burden with their importunities to buy 
their spurious scarabs, beads, and other merchandise. 
But for the matter of that, everywhere one goes, —to 
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the mosks, the Citadel, the tombs of the kings at 
Saqqara, the bazaars, everywhere one proceeds to the 
same accompaniment. It becomes part and parcel of 
one’s daily life in the East, and the sooner one be- 
comes resigned to it the better. © 

An experience of especial interest to us was a visit 
to the University of El-Azhar, ‘‘one of the fountain- 
heads of Muhammadan fanaticism,"’ where we went 
under official escort, and where we were particularly 
warned to observe the strictest possible decorum lest 
by some chance gesture, word, or look we arouse the 
open antagonism of the bigoted students. These 
gather from all parts of Egypt to the number of almost 
seven thousand, remaining from three to six years, and 
devoted to the course of study which seems limited to 
the memorization and elucidation of the Quran. 

Upon the ground, squatting cross-legged before 
their open books, students sway backward and forward 
mumbling unintelligibly in unbroken monotone : or 
lie stretched out asleep, unconscious of the scene 
about them. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the custom 
prevails in Egypt to-day, so we were told, of selecting 
for important government offices 6nly such Muham- 
madans as have followed the course of study at such 
institutions as the College of Assiout, Robert College 
(on the Bosporus, in Turkey), the College at Beyrout, 
or like institutions conducted by foreign educators. 

It was delightful to find the missionary work 
throughout Egypt so excellently well-organized and in 
the hands of such thoroughly capable, progressive, and 
devoted men and women. Naturally Egypt, being 
under British occupation, is more open to occidental 
influence than is Syria, which is held so strictly to ac- 
count by the Sultan ; and this must always be con- 
sidered in any attempt at comparison of the two fields. 


# 

The school of the American Mission at Cairo was 
the first work of the sort in Egypt that we came in 
touch with, and while our plans gave us all too little 
time to devote to it, we saw enough to satisfy ourselves 
of its notable quality. The Copts (on behalf of whom 
I understand the work to have been especially estab- 
lished), are supposed to be a Christian sect, but what- 
ever enlightenment they may have had in the sixth 
century to sustain them in their bloody conflicts of 
that period against their oppressors would seem to 
have deserted them now, for at most points in Egypt 
where they abound they are described as holding the 
most eccentric doctrines (if they hold any at all), and+ 
the labor of regeneration and conversion is particularly 
difficult—more so, even, we were told, than is the case 
with the Arabs. The spirit of fanaticism in the East 
appears to be much less active now than in years past. 
One of the missionaries told me that when he first 
entered into work at Cairo, half a century ago, he was 
often subjected to pretty rough treatment at the hands 
of the Arabs as he walked the streets, but now he has 
little to complain of in this respect and can go about 
the city quite unmolested. 

Once in a while he hears an opprobrious term flung 
in his direction, but as it is never followed up by any- 
thing more substantial he does not allow it to detain 
him. As a matter of fact the missionaries are held in 
high esteem by all with whom they come in contact, 
and we noticed in more than one instance that their 
reputation for truth and integrity was quoted by na- 
tives who desired some unassailable standard of com- 
parison to swear by. 

New York City. 


od 
Old Texts With New Meanings 


By the Rev. Herbert W. Horwill, M.A. 
** Abstain from every form of evil.’’—1 Thess. 5 : 22. 


sic BSTAIN from all appearances of evil’’ is a 
command that has often been quoted in ad- 
vising people to abstain from things which 

are likely to provoke criticism. But a little reflection 

is enough to show that such a principle was certainly 
not observed by him who ate and drank with publi- 
cans and sinners. And every reformer since has 
again and again done what the majority of people 
around him pronounced without hesitation to be evil. 

Indeed, such a regard for outward appearances as this 

precept implies is alien to the spirit of Christianity. 

The Revised Version gives the correct translation : 

‘‘Abstain from every form of evil.’’ This is much 

harder to do, for it needs careful thinking. We may 

find to our surprise that some things that pass as 
religious spring in some circumstances from an evil 
root. 


LEEDS ENGLAND. 
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Hints for perplexed mothers who do not know “ what to do next” for the children while training them 
to keep the Sabbath Day. A wealth of similar plans is given in a book recently compiled by The Sun- 
day School Times, entitled “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons.” It may be ordered for fifty cents, postpaid. 


Indoors and Outdoors 


T IS a Sunday afternoon in ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland."’ 
The children are absorbed with ‘ Joseph's 
Blocks,’’ cleverly matching their edges until four 

scenes from his life are pictured there complete, Then 
with childish delight each in turn tells the other the 
Bible story connected with the picture, and heard so 
often from mother’s lips. The fourth scene disposed 
of, the blocks are separated, rearranged, and the sec- 
ond serics set up. So the game continues, until the 
whole twenty-four scenes have been arranged and 
described, 

‘«Joseph’s Blocks’’ put away, they are ready for 
something else. Mother is ready, too, and has 
printed on paper a number of short Scripture texts in 
letters about half an inch high. These the children 
carry off to a lounge in the corner, lay them down 
upon its soft surface, and begin carefully to perforate 
each letter with a pin, making the holes as close and 
regular as possible. This done, they are held up to 
the light, compared, admired, and committed to 
memory. Years have passed since then, but the 
perforated texts are still in memory’s storehouse, 
ready for use whenever needed, and doing good serv- 
ice in special times of trouble and perplexity. 

Seated at atable in another part of the room are 
the two older children, Annie and Jeanie, busy mak- 
ing Bible clocks, With pencil and compass they 
represent on a sheet of paper the face of the clock, 
ticking on the mantel-shelf near at hand. From the 
center twelve radiating lines are drawn, enclosing each 
number. In the wedge-shaped spaces thus obtained 
texts of Scripture are neatly inserted. The number 
of words in each text must correspond with the num- 
ber on the dial-plate, and must contain the key-word. 
“This key-word ought to be one of frequent occur- 
rence in the Bible, such as ‘‘love,’’ ‘‘come,”’ ‘‘ trust,”” 
‘*believe,"’ etc. Suppose ‘‘come’’ be the word 
chosen, then write ‘‘come,’’ and the passage where 
found, in the wedge-shaped section under one o’ clock. 
For two o'clock, ‘‘I come'’’ might be selected from 
the passage, Revelation 16:15. ‘*Come unto me”’ 
from Matthew 11:28, would do for three o'clock, 
and so on around the dial, until twelve o'clock is 
reached with its text of twelve words, 

Now it is a beautiful summer day in July. The 
busy city, with its dust and smoke and rush, is left 
far behind and forgotten, while spending a month's 
vacation in the heart of picturesque Perthshire. It is 
an ideal day, far too lovely to spend indoors, so a 
walk is suggested and all readily agree. The little 
village is soon left behind, and a winding road is 
chosen, leading out to the beautiful country beyond. 
Father says: ‘‘ Now, children, suppose we try to re- 
member verses’ from the Bible that speak of these 
beauties we see all around us.’ 

Nature fairly teems with suggestions. Hills, trees, 
flowers, fields, rocks, birds, insects, sheep, cows, 
horses, etc., bring to mind such passages as these : 
‘« F will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help’’ (Psa. 121: 1); ‘* Every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire’’ (Matt. 3 : 10); ‘*Consider the lilies of 
the field, huw they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin : and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these’’ 
(Matt. 6 : 28); ‘Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to harvest’’ (John 
4:35); ‘‘Jehovah is my rock, and my fortress*’ 
(Psa. 18 : 2); ‘*Foxes have holes, and birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head’’ (Luke 9: 58); ‘‘I am the 
good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep’? (John 10: 11); ‘* And God made 
the beast of the earth after his kind, and the cattle 
after their kind, and everything that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind’’ (Gen. 1 : 25). 

These and many more are quotea as each turn of 
the road brings new objects into view. Even the 
villagers themselves are not exempt, for as Jeanie, the 
irrepressible, spies a group of them approaching, one 


smoking a pipe, it brings to mind the following verse, 
which she repeats just as they are passing: ‘* We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept’’ (Luke 
7: 32). Father and mother exchange meaning 
glances, but the small sinner goes unrebuked. 

While resting under a large oak-tree, a little box is 
produced. The-cover removed, a number of tiny 
rolls of paper are revealed. They are about half an 
inch wide, three inches long, and all colors of the 
rainbow. A Bible conundrum is printed on each, and 
the passage where its answer may be found. Each 
selects one, reads the question aloud, answers it if 
possible, and if not, passes it on, the successful one 
keeping it until the close of the game, when all the 
rolls are counted, and the one having the largest 
number wins. 

‘«Sunday afternoon a bugbear to mother and chil- 
dren ?’’ Never! Sunday morning might be, often 
was, to these little people, as they wriggled and twisted 
and sighed through father’s ‘firstly,’’ ‘‘ secondly,"’ 
and ‘‘thirdly.’"" What joy to see the closing of the 
big pulpit Bible, and to know ‘‘lastly’’ was near at 
hand and the sermon almost ended. But Sunday 
afternoon! AN! it was far too short. 

For the mother it means the laying aside of the 
quiet afternoon of reading and meditation, the social 
call on a friend, the drive into the country, the an- 
swering of accumulated letters of the week. To the 
true Christian mother, however, this will be no sacrifice, 
only another joyous opportunity for service ; and the 
joy of seeing the little ones.respond to such Christian 
training, and in early life deciding to follow the 
Saviour, is surely compound interest on the invest- 
ment made.—/ean Grant, Watertown, Mass. 


4 
Illustrating Bible Stories 


E WERE spending the summer at the beach in 
a tiny cottage. Little was to be seen near at 
hand save great quantities of driftwood, ocean, 
and sand, 

Sunday was the day for a special excursion from 
the city and towns near by. The bathers had numer- 
ous dips and frolics, while strollers paced the beach. 

The children’s pleading to go and do as other chil- 
dren did had to be met. by a counter attraction. God 
was my helper, his Word my guide. Therefore, instead 
of taking a walk on the beach and mingling with the 
crowds, we determined to take a longer journey and 
an imaginary walk through the Pacific. We prepared 
for our journey by choosing a leader, who, after dili- 
gent search, selected a rod as a staff and weapon. 

Our first Sunday began with a story and the making 
of tenemblems. It was the story of Moses, of Israel's 
hosts in Egypt, and the ten plagues sent of God to 
‘«Let my people go.’’ The children had taken with 
them their colored crayon pencils and box of paints, 
so, with the aid of these, paper, shears, and old 
magazines, with many and various advertisements of 
frogs and flies, they cut, or made and colored, em- 
blems which to them represented the plagues. When 
each was placed in its order on the chart, even the 
youngest could mention the ten as they occurred, and 
the stories connected therewith. Exodus 20: 2 was 
then learned, and materials put away for use the fol- 
lowing Sunday. : 

Then came the story of the Red Sea. The chil- 
dren easily imagined the drowning of the Egyptians. 
We chose our verse from Moses’ song of triumph 
(Exod. 15). 

Our next Sunday was spent in typifying Marah 
and Elim, and in making quails and scattering 
manna. Tapioca furnished a good substitute for 
manna. The children found great delight in folding 
paper and cutting the birds out double so that they 
could rest them on the table. This gave a good op- 
portunity for a talk on the birds, God's care of them, 
and also ours. 

Twelve tiny cups of water and seventy twigs from 
the tree in the yard placed upright—through holes in 
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the lid of a box—represented very clearly to their 
minds the fact of Elim. 

Joy was full in fashioning the tabernacle and in mak- 
ing and arranging the tents occupied by “e people. 
To make the tents, bits of white paper were cut in ob- 
long shapes and creased through the middle, the 
short way of the paper. This led to an inquiry as to 
the number and arrangement of the tribes. Then 
the tabernacle itself required all their ingenuity. A 
large pasteboard box was used for want of something 
better, a wide entrance cut in the front, and a curtain 
partitioned the Holy of Holies. The box was sloped 
a little at the top, and a ridge-pole secured to hold in 
place the three coverings. These substitute cover- 
ings were chosen from material at hand to reproduce 
as nearly as possible the colors and materials of the 
tabernacle of the Israelites. The inner covering was 
made emblematic by pasting upon it, on either side, 
cherubim, stars, etc., cut from gilt paper. 

The ark of the covenant-—a small box covered with 
gilt paper—was placed, its wonderful meaning, use, 
and materials explained, and within it was put a 
thimble filled with tapioca (manna), two flat peb- 
bles (tables of stone), and Aaron’s rod (a twig with a 
bud on it), found after diligent search. 

The furnishing of the holy place required another 
Sunday afternoon, for the altar of incense with its 
furnishing of perfume and spices, the table of show- 
bread ‘with its twelve loaves cut carefully from the 
large square crackers, and the golden candlestick, 
took much time. The latter was cut from paper after 
a model found in the Bible dictionary, gilded and 
glued to a standard. The laver and altar of burnt- 
offering were substituted or manufactured from some 
of their toys. 

This, with other detail and story work, consumed 
many Sunday afternoons, and, though several years 
have passed since those happy days, these children 
are still authority on the tabernacle and its furnishing. 
—Mrs. Thomas Boyd, Fresno, Cai. 
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Under the Trees 


HE kindergarten method applied to Bible teach- 
ing makes the Sunday afternoons both pleas- 
ant and profitable for the children. _ Imagina- 

tion goes a great way with children. 

I had two sons, seven and nine years of age; boys 
of the restless, active kind that must be ‘‘doing.’’ 
Not far from our home was a large tract of well- 
wooded land which had been given to the city for a 
park, but at this time was unimproved. 

On each Sunday afternoon during the summer, when 
the weather was favorable, we went out under a large 
tree to study nature and nature’s God. For the time 
I tried to forget my age and title of mother, and just 
to become a child again with the children. On the 
afternoon of our first visit we gathered a few small 
sticks, some leaves, and a smooth stone to serve as a 
hammer. With these we sat down under the old 
tree and began to carry out our plans. The first stick 
was driven firmly into the ground ; another was placed 
horizontally across this, resting in a little crotch that 
we had been careful to have in the top of the first, or 
upright stick. With the aid of some string that we 
had taken with us, and by using two strong leaves of 
the plantain family, the boys were able to form a pair 
of scales ; crude, to be sure, but after being perfectly 
balanced they answered our purpose exceedingly well ; 
and the boys had made them ; that fact gave them an 
added value. 

Now we were ready for our first lesson in ‘‘hon- 
esty.’’ Pebbles, pieces of bark, and small bits of 
wood were gathered by the boys and weighed and ex- 
changed, until the ‘*Golden Rule’’ was deeply im- 
pressed upon mind and heart ; unconsciously, perhaps, 
but the principle was firmly fixed. 

Then the boys gathered flowers and weeds to repre- 
sent the smiles and cross words in our lives. These, 
too, were weighed, the flowers counting for us and 
the weeds against us. With a new and deeper in- 
terest, the boys next listened to the story of King Bel- 
shazzar ; how God weighed his good and bad deeds, 
and the sad result as teaching us to guard well our 
words and actions, for God sees and weighs them all. 


On succeeding .Sunday afternoons other Bible, 


stories were told and illustrated in a similar way. 
The stories of Joseph sold into Egypt, Daniel in the 
lions’ den, David and Goliath, the shepherd and his 
flock, Jesus feeding the hungry multitude, and numer- 
ous other stories, furnish lessons which can be made 
profitable to the children, and at the same time help 
them to remember the Sunday afternoons of their 
childhood with real pleasure.—Mrs. Nellie G. Cald- 
well, Zanesville, Ohio. 
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2 
LESSON I. 





JULY 5. 
1 Samuel 8. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull | 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever choose a king, or a ruler? It’s 
D pretty serious business. This is the year when 
we are doing a good deal of it in the United 
States. Last month the Republicans met in na- 
tional convention and chose the man whom they want 
all the people to choose next November for president. 
Who is he? On Tuesday—day after to.morrow—the 
Democrats will begin picking their mian. Later the 
Prohibition party will do the same thing. Next No- 
vember the final choice among these and other men 
will be made. When you boys become voters you 
will help to choose between such men, every four 
years. Your fathers do it now. 
But have. you boys, and girls too, never chosen a 
ruler? No? Careful now; perhaps you'll want to 
change your answer before we get through. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


A few weeks ago we learned that the Jews decided 
to reject and kill the One who had come to be their 
King. Eleven hundred years before, they decided, 
for the first time, that they wanted to have a king. 
Let us go back to those old days and see why this 
was so. 

In preparation for introducing your class to the 
lesson incident, take counsel of the frank warning in 
Mr. Foster's first paragraph, and make sure that you 
are in possession of such interesting facts that your 
class will be eager to discuss the lesson as soon as 
you give them the opportunity. Five minutes is 
none too much to give to a brief running over of the 
facts of Old Testament history from the time of 
Abraham until Samuel: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Egypt, Moses, the escape from Egypt, the 
forty years’ wandering and what was gained from 
it, Joshua and the entry into Canaan, the occupation 
and division of the land, Gideon, Samson, and Sam- 
uel. Onthe period immediately preceding the lesson 
you will find effective material in the first two para- 
graphs of Professor Sanders’ Adult Class article, and 
in Professor Beecher’s third paragraph. 

Samuel was nearing seventy, and his sons were 
‘‘grafters.”” Itis worth while to note Mr. Foster’s 
point (second paragraph) that to-day is not the only 
age of public corruption the world has known; and 
Dr. Mackie’s, that in the Orient to-day judicial par- 
tiality is the regular and expected thing (first three 
paragraphs of ‘* Oriental Lesson Lights ”’). 

Why did the sons of such a good man as Samuel 
‘“‘go wrong’’? There is an opportunity for an inter- 
esting and richly practical discussion in a parents’ 
class, and in some other adult classes, on this ques- 
tion. Is there any excuse for the parents of a child 
that turns out badly? Mr. Gordon discusses what 
might be called ‘‘the duty of having good children” 
in a frank, sensible, and thought-provoking way 
(fourth and fifth paragraphs). | 

Israel took advantage of the corruption of Samuel’s 
sons to clamor for a king, so that they might be like 
all the rest of the world. What do you think of their 
request ? Let the question be discussed in class. 

Were the men of Israel in any doubt as to what 
Samuel and God thought of the proposition to have 
aking? Have the facts brought out fully, first as to 
Samuel's prayer, then as to his address to the 
people. 

hy did not God want Israel to have aking? He 
had special, peculiar plans for them; read carefully 
Mr. Gordon’s first three paragraphs on this. And 
God’s first plan for any one is always the best plan; 
anything else is second best. But how insistent we 
are on pushing away the best, and taking second, or 
third, or sometimes tenth best! 

So Israel had fair, full warning. We always have; 
no one ever yet failed because the warnings were not 
plain and plentiful (see the fifth Illustration). But 
we don’t like to take any one’s say-so; we like to try 
it for ourselves. Mr. Foster's arsenic illustration (last 
three paragraphs) will help to impress the folly of 
this sort of ‘* trying for myself.” 

But why did God /e¢ Israel try a king, if he knew 
it was not best? Teaching by hard knocks is often 
the only way of teaching (Ridgway, 2; Illustrations, 
5; Gordon, last paragraph). Israel’sdemand was an 
unsubmissive one; there is peril in unsubmissive 
prayer (last Illustration). 

The trouble with the men of Israel was not that 
they wanted a king,—that was all right,—but that 
they chose the wrong king. God wanted Israel to 
choose a king; but he wanted them to make 7m their 
choice. Do you remember Gideon's fine reply, when 
the people had wanted to make him king? ‘I will 


1o And Samuel told all the words of Jehovah unto the ~ 
ple that asked of him a king. 11 And he said, ‘This will be 
the manner of the king that shall reign over you: he will take 
your sons, and appoint them unto him, ! for his chariots, and 
to be bis horsemen; and they shall run before his chariots ; 
12 arc he will appoint them unto him for captains of thou- 
sands, and captains of fifties ; and he will set some to plow his 
ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his instruments 
of war, and the instruments of his chariots. 13. And he will 
take your daughters to be perfumers, and to be cooks, and to 
be bakers. 14 And he will take your fields, and your vine- 
yards, and your oliveyards, even the best of them, and give 
them to his servants. 15 And he will take the tenth of your 
seed, and of your vinevards, and give to his ? officers and to 
his servants. 16 And he will take your men-servants, and your 
maid-servants, and your goodliest * young men, and your asses, 
and put them to his work. 17 He will take the tenth of your 
flocks : and ye shall be his servants. 18 And ye shall cry out 
in that day because of your king whom ye shall have chosen 
you ; and Jehovah will not answer you in that day. , 

19 But the people refused to hearken unto the voice of 
Samuel ; and they said, Nay; but we will have a king over 
us, 20 that we also may be like all the nations, and that our 
king may judge us, and go out before us, and fight our battles. 
21 And Samuel heard all the words of the people, and he re- 
hearsed them in the ears of Jehovah. 22 And Jehovah said 
to Samuel, Hearken unto their voice, and make them a king. 
And Samuel said unto the men of Israel, Go ye every man 
unto his city. 

1 Or, over his chariots, and over his horses % Or, eunuchs % The 
Sept. has, herds. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 6y Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 


King liness is better than many kings. 

Fealty to fashion is the tribute that fools pay to 
their folly. 

The glory x any people is the crown of character 
on every head. 

That throne only ts secure that turns toward the 
eternal throne. 

How many prayers for crowns are really pett- 
tions for chains / 

Many mistake the passion for glory for the pur- 
suit of greatness. 

The King of Kings has revealed the king liness of 
service and sacrifice. 

Where every man ts king none can escape either 
the privileges or the duties of the scepter. 

Slaves to ‘‘ what others do” are of the same tribe 
as those who tremble before ** They say —.” 

The all-wise teacher often lets us learn the bles- 
sedness of His way through the bitterness of our 
own. 

Some vital processes have ceased whenever people 


are more anxious to be like others than to be them- 
selves. 








not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you: 
Jehovah shall rule over you.” 

So choosing a king, as we saw at the outset, is 
pretty serious business. And we all do it,—before 
we're twenty-one, and after. Money is the choice 
of some, for king; with others it is society, dress, art, 
music, business, athletics, tobacco, alcohol, impurity. 
All these kings, like the kind of king Samuel de- 
scribed, exact heavy tribute. Not one of them is 
worthy of our choice or allegiance as king. We 
know this; the warning is plain. Why make God 
send us, as he had to Israel, his second best ? 


ISRAEL ASKS FOR A KING 


(Read Deut. 17 : 14-20.) Commit verses 19, 20 
gy Golden Text: By me kings reign, and princes decree justice.—Prov. 8 : I§ 





-most influential man in the nation. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—Shortly before Saul become king. The 
Bible data seem to make it about B.C. 1103: the 
Assyrian data as now commonly interpreted 

should make it about B.C. 1052. 

Place.—Ramah, Samuel’s home, a few miles north 
of the frontier of Judah. 

Persons.—Samuel and the representatives of Israel. 
Samuel had acquired a national reputation. as a 
prophet when he was scarcelyaman grown. On the 
death of Eli he seems to have been recognized as the 
Under his wise 
guidance Israel had submitted to the Philistines for 
twenty years rather than make a premature effort tu 
throw off the yoke. Then he had accepted the office 
of judge, had defeated the Philistines and made 
Israel independent, and in a singularly able and up- 
right administration had brought the nation to a 
degree of unity and prosperity never before achieved 
since the time of Joshua (1 Sam. 7). He had now 
been judge perhaps eighteen or nineteen years. 

For a century and a half after Joshua Israel had 
been without a continuous national government, 
though in times of emergency such national leaders 
as Othniel and Ehud and Deborah had arisen. For 
most of the time from the death of Gideon the judges 
had regularly succeeded one another, but the govern- 
ment had lacked in prestige and effectiveness. Now, 
to the people whom Samuel's ability had rendered 
prosperous, the thought occurred that Samuel would 
not live forever, and that on his death they were 
likely to revert to the earlier calamitous condition. It 
seemed to them that the time of present prosperity 
was a good time in which to take precautions for the 
future. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.— When Samuel was old: Not so old but 
that he continued active through most of the reign ot 
Saul (for example, 1 Sam. 16and 25:1). Perhaps he 
was between sixty-five and seventy years old when 
Saul was made eo 

Verse 3.—A/fter lucre : Otherwise translated ‘ un- 
just gain.” Contrary to Exodus 18 : 21.— Zook bribes : 
The phrase is from Exodus or Deuteronomy (Exod. 
23:8 or Deut. 10: 17; 16: 19; 27 : 25).—Perverted 
judgment; Also a quoted phrase (Exod. 23: 6 or 
Deut. 16: 19; 24: 17; 27: 19). 

Verses 5 and 20.—Make us aking to judge us... 
like all the nations: The law (Deut. 17: 14, 15) as 
here quoted requires that the king, if they make one, 
shall be of Jehovah's choosing; sothey ask Jehovah's 
representative to make the choice. In the subse- 
quent proceedings other provisions of the law were 
followed. 

Verses 11-13.—Zhe manner: The usages that the 
king will follow, in his administration of affairs, ex- 
ecutive or judicial—AH/s chariots: More correctly, 
‘‘chariot.”. The word is in the singular, and it is 
seldom or never used collectively. The king will 
ride in pomp in a chariot, sheeted by horsemen and 
preceded by runners. Doubtless the people found 
this specification attractive. They were willing that 
their sons should participate in this substitution of 
mouarchical pageantry for republican simplicity.-— 
Captains of thousands, etc.: They are yet more will- 
ing to have their sons made colonels or captains. But 
the prophet reminds them that there will be other and 
less agreeable changes. The king will have farm 
work to be done, and mechanic work, and kitchen 
work, and he will impress men and women for these. 
Subjects will have to leave their own affairs in order 
to work for the king without pay. 

Verses 14-18.—Their property rights also will be 
subject to the king’s whim. He will collect heavy 
taxes from them, and will in addition appropriate 
their holdings at his pleasure. 

Verses 19-22.—Nevertheless Jehovah and Samuel 
see that it is better to permit the people to make a 
wrong and foolish choice rather than deprive them of 
the privilege and the responsibility of choosing.— 
Samuel satd, Go ye, etc.: He dismisses them with 
the expectation that their request will be granted. 
Henceforth his work will be to make the best of the 
bad situation which he has not been able to prevent 
their choosing. 


£ 


Dr. Beecher’s new book, ** Dated Events of the Ola 
Testament,”’ shows in easy tabular form the order of the 
happenings with which the present lessons deal. The 
thorough student will find it of great value. It is sold by 
The Sunday School Times Company for $1.50, postpaid. 
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God’s First Plan 


By S. D. Gordon 


Grr has a first plan for each of us. 
carry it out only with our consent. If we re- 
fuse to go up on the level of his plan, with 

y-cat patience he will help us, down on the lower 

level. Not lower so far as sin is concerned, but in 
the plan of action adopted. But the greatest accom- 
plishment in life is to fit into God's first plan. 

God's own plan for Israel was that they were to be 
unlike the other nations in their personal life, their 
moral standards, their national organization and 
habit. He was trying to developa newtype. Israel 
was to be, not a kingdom ruled by one man, nor a 
republic ruled by representatives; nor a democracy 
ruled by direct yote; but a theocracy, ruled over by 
God himself. 

They were to be utterly unambitious politically, 
with no spirit of aggression or conquest; not marked 
by prost wealth or scholastic culture; a nation of 
gardeners and shepherds, but with the highest spir- 
itual ideals embodied in their own lives; a teacher- 
nation; God’s spokesman to all the earth. Such a 
nation would excite no envies and no wars, and 
would exert an enormous influence upon the moral 
life of all the other nations. This was God's plan, 
in part. But they kicked against it. Kicking against 
God's plan is still common, 

The whole bother here began with Samuel’s boys. 
It's puzzling why they turned out bad. The story of 
Eli’s bad boys, and the family curse, was burned into 
Samuel's tenacious child-memory. Yet the very thing 
that cursed Eli's family is here in hisown, Had he 
prayerfully chosen their mother? or, married un- 
wisely or not wisely, found himself unable to over- 
come the mother's greater influence? Had he simply 
followed animal instinct, with the common perversion 
of long hereditary taint, in having children? or, had he 
eee planned each new life? And planned 
iving the life that would reappear in them? Was 
he away from home too much? or, did he follow the 
majority in allowing the children to grow up as 
weeds grow, unpruned and uncared for ? 

This matter of determining the character that chil- 
dren shall develop is the most serious task of life. Yet 
most people have come to think it practically a matter 
of chance, largely beyond control, how children shall 
turn out. There are three simple rules to follow that 
will leave out all element ‘of chance, or'certainly re- 
duce it to the minimum : (1) the ‘prayerful, thought- 
ful mating of parents; (2) prayerful planning of each 
new life, with, at least, as much intelligence and care 
as the skilled breeder of blooded stock uses; (3) 
prayerful diving strong, pure lives with the chil- 
dren, and joyously and jealously accepting the 
task of being their teachers. 

The curse of imitation blighted Israel's career. 
They wanted to be like the others, Imitation is the 
most dominant law of life; and, pushed out of its 
place, becomes a great curse. From childhood up 
one learns everything by copying some one else. 
Individuality begins to stand out when we begin to 
choose what we will imitate and what we will avoid. 
Genius is unusual judgment in picking out the things 
to be copied, and in making new combinations of 
them, 

To imitate another because of our sincere admi- 
ration for him may be good or bad, depending on 
what it is we imitate. ‘To imitate others because 
we don’t like to seem different from most people is 
slavish. Most people are slaves. ‘lo imitate others 
because what they do is good, is sensible. To refuse 
to imitate what is good just because we want to be 
different, is only conceited perversity. It is good to 
want to be like others if others are good. With 
Jesus as the one standard, and his Book and his Holy 
Spirit as our twin guides, and a trained judgment, 
imitation is in its true place as the greatest law in 
the making of our lives. 

Men’s kings have usually been men’s owners, slave 
owners. ‘They have cracked the whip stinging] 
over their heads, and driven them to their hard ane 
To-day the revolt against such rule is almost uni- 
versal. Yet the sort of ‘‘ government by the people” 
that history knows is still an experiment. Its supe- 
7 over despotic rule is distinct enough, but 
plainly it is far from ideal. The lording-it-over-the- 
others-when-you-can spirit, in utter disregard of their 
feelings and rights, with a selfish regard only for 
one's own advantage, is in ugly evidence in America 
as truly as in Russia. The king plan is really the 
correct one, if you have the right king. But there is 
only one right King. When he reigns it will be only 
by the free consent of the people. ‘‘ Thy Kingdom 
come,” 

Did you ever see a child pout his lips out when you 
declined his request, and say, ‘‘I want to”? ora 
man lock his jaw with the same word,—maybe in a 
mirror? How stupid men are! We seem able to 
learn only by experience, not by observation. If a 
man butts his head against a stone wall he gets a sore 
head. Wouldn't you think that one such bruised 
head would do for at least one generation ? that all 
others would carefully avoid meeting the wall in that 
way? Not at all ; every man proceeds to bang his 


But he can 
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head pe it, with the assurance that Ae is right; 
and only when he lies sprawling and dazed does he 
know better. Indeed, he is reckoned a wise man 
who learns by one good knock-down, Most men 
keep on butting-the wall in different places. And 
most men carry butting scars about on face and head. 
We need a Guide to show the way, and a Friend 
with a love strong enough to draw out our confidence, 
so we'll do all he says. " 


NANTUCKET, Mass. * 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


IS sons... took bribes, and perverted justice 

(v. 3). Oriental society recognizes superiors 

and inferiors, but not democratic equality. 

Western civilization is proud of its impersonal law, 

but in the East he who has a giant’s power is expected 

to be a giant. Government must be in the interest 

of the governing classes. The Western litigant de- 

ends on the strength of his case, the Oriental on his 
ooting with the judges. 

The description of the unjust judge in Luke 18 : 2 
is that of one who ‘feared not God and regarded 
not man,” but there is no reference to contempt of 
ae or illegality of precedure as such, He zs the 
aw. 

Foreign administrators in Eastern lands, after 
giving to the people education and freedom, and a 
government that protects and controls alike the in- 
dividual and the public, are constantly puzzled by 
the presence of some factor in Oriental character that 
cannot be expressed in terms of Western thought and 
feeling. Similarly, missionaries in the East are often 
perplexed by the absence or feebleness of the sense 
of sin in relation to ethical standards and ideals. 

They shall run before his chariots (v. 11). One 
or two of these forerunners cleared the way where 
a string of camels or mules might otherwise have 
caused unseemly detention on the ancient roads. 
In modern Egypt, with its wide streets, the same 
rnnner with his white fluttering dress and the wand 
of authority in his hand may still be. seen trotting 
along before the princely equipage. 

_ To be perfumers (vv ¥3).:. The- preparation of 
perfumes and of sherbet'essenceées from rose, orange, 
and violet blossoms, requires time and. careful atten- 
tion. Also, the making of Oriental fruit confections is 
often a delicate and tedious operation, and the secret 
of the ingredients and of the process is carefully 
guarded. oe 


Beyrout, Syria. ve 
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Replacing the Crown 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


OD’S ideal government is a monarchy, but one in 
which he is the absolute, all-wise, all-powerful, 
all-loving King—in other words, a theocracy. 

Christians are to-day seeking to bring about a world- 
wide recognition of that sovereignty of God against 
which Israel rebelled in the days of Samuel. The 
prayer ‘*‘ Thy Kingdom come ” is a missionary prayer ; 
and our Lord’s command, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God,” is a missionary command,—antidotes to the 
disease from which Israel was suffering, namely, 
self-will (4 Sam. 8 : 19). God’s rule means righteous- 
ness, prosperity and peace, in place of the evils 
against which Samuel warned Israel. Men'refuse to 
pay the price of allegiance to God and the: cost of 
carrying on his campaign for the conquest of the 
world, and yet they pay a thousand times as much in 
men and money for the display of earthly govern- 
ment and the armaments of worldly warfare. 

But, thanks be to God and his missionaries, thou- 
sands all over the world are gradually coming to desire 
a return to the good government of God. In 1894, 
the Japanese Christian Students in Tokio sent to the 
World's Student Volunteer Convention in Liverpool 
a telegram which was adopted as the Convention 
motto :‘ Make Jesus King.” Forty years before 
there was not a Christian student in Japan. 

Again, from the center of pagan Africa, the Rev. 
H. W. Stapleton writes that when he was traveling 
with the veteran missionary Dr. George Grenfell, 
as they were passing along the Congo river far from 
the settlement of any white men, Dr. Grenfell sud- 
denly seized his companion by the arm and joyfully 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Listen! Thank God forthat!”" From 
around a bend in the river came the sound of voices, 
wafted toward them on ‘the still evening air. The 
next moment forty stalwart young Africans shot 
past in their long canoe, singing heartily, ‘‘ Crown 
him, crown him, Lord. of all.””’ When Dr. Grenfell 


began his work in Africa, forty years before, these 
tribes were under the dominion of Satan, and spent 
their time in murder, robbery, and the burning of 
villages ; now they were learning to love the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness. They were seek- 
ing to replace on the brow of Christ the crown which 
the men of Israel rashly desired to remove. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


T "5 people that asked of him a king (v. 10). 
Here we are, after six months’ delightful study 
in the sweet gospel of John, back with our old 
friends of last year, the Israelites. We find them 
still ‘‘kicking.” God intended them to be different 
from the world, just as he still intends his people (2 
Cor. 6: 17; Rev. 18:4). God was their King as he 
is ours. Did it ever occur to you that God started 
Israel and America in much the same way? Abra- 
ham and the Pilgrim Fathers; the twelve tribes and 
the thirteen States. Moses, the farmer— Washington, 
the farmer. We Americans were different from the 
world. God has ever been our King. We have 
honored God and have had noble “judges.” ‘Theo- 
dore is now our ‘‘Judge.” Every State a tribe. 
Texas is our big Judah of the South. Delaware is 
our little Benjamin in the middle, Maine our Dan on 
the North. Our ‘* Buckeyes,” our ‘' Hoosiers,” and 
all the other tribes stretch away to the Golden Gate 
and the setting sun. Had Israel been true to her 
God, would the nations have flocked to her and made 
her the United States of Asia with no King but God ? 
(Gen. 12: 2; Deut. 33 : 28, 29.) 


This will be the manner of the king (v. 11). 
When we Americans forget God and ask for a king, this 
is what we will get. The Israelites think they have 
troubles and want to jump out of the frying pan into 
the fire. God lets them jump, but not without warning. 
‘If God loved them and a he was not a good thing, 
why did God let them have one?” . Thomas, I'll tell 

ou. He lets us learn sometimes by experience. 

ome years ago there was an old Dutchman friend of 
mine who had ‘‘ von pull-headed poy” who wanted to 
go into the creamery business. Theold gentleman 
came to me to consult about the machinery. Said he, 
‘I don’t tink he makes oud very well.” ‘* Why, then, 
do you humor him and start him in business?” I 
asked. ‘I vants to see vhat he vould do ven I vas 
dead,” he replied. My Dutch friend was educating 
his boy. The venture was disastrous that time, but 
the ‘‘poy” learned something. He started again 
afterward and is a successful business man to-day. 
God was educating his people—as he educates you— 
and letting them learn by hard knocks, since they in- 
sisted on having them. _ 


He will take your fields,...and give them to his 
servants (v. 14). Burn this picture of the king into 
your very soul. Because we honor God we English- 
speaking people have no king in the-old sense. We 
rule ourselves by Congress and Parliament. We 
think of our ‘‘ judges” always in terms of brotherly 
affection and we call them ‘‘our Teddy” and ‘our 
Eddy.” But look at Russia, and you will see this 
Bible picture of a king written large and in blood. 
While big-hearted America and England, a little 
while ago, were pouring food into that country to 
save the args Fe. gue the kingship was squan- 
dering millions. hen godliness gets into the heart 
of a people there can be no king that can take fields 
and give them to his servants (John 8 : 32-36). The 
Swiss, the Scotch. When you obey God and accept 
Jesus Christ you become a patriot and a freeman 
(Matt. 17:5). When the gospel of Jesus Christ gets 
into the heart of the great Russian people, freedom 
will come—and not till then. 


The people refused to harken unto the voice of 
Samuel (v.19). When a boy is about twelve, it is, 
‘‘my pop says so and so and I guess he knows.” 
When he is twenty, ‘‘H’m, what does the old man 
know about it?” When he is thirty, ‘‘1 wonder if 
I hadn’t better consult the governor abcut this?” 
When he is forty, ‘‘ Father, what is your judgment 
in the matter?” When he is fifty, and father has 
gone to his long home, it is, ‘‘ Yes, my dear father 
was one of the ablest men I ever knew, his judg- 
ment was simply wonderful.” Who ever knew 
any boy to get into trouble by taking a good old 
man’s advice. The young man says ‘take a flyer.” 
The old man says ‘‘ buy bonds.” The young man 
says ‘‘eat, drink, and be merry.” The old man says 
‘‘lay up treasures” (Matt. 6: 20, 21). When you go 
through a strange country, if you are smart, you con- 
sult some one who has gone that way before you. 
The old man knows the traps and pitfalls along the 
path of life, and the old man can tell you the right 

uide to select to save you from harm (Isa. 58 : 11; 
Tor. 3: 4). 

Make them a king (v. 22). All right, Samuel, give 
them what they want. If they would obey me and 
let outside nations and their ways alone, I would 
make a splendid people out of them. I have great 
things in store for them. Obedience is the price. 
America, I have wondrous things in store for thee. 
But obedience is the price. No ‘‘ Continental Sun- 
days,” no gaming, no open vice and other foreign 
nation abominations, for ye are a peculiar people 
whom I have placed in a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Did you ever read this description of the land 
you live in ? (Deut. 8 : 7-20.) Don’t forget to note the 
warning. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 5 (1 Sam. 8) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar. is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. , 

‘The number. of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 





3. September 27.—T: e Lesson (Isa. 5: 11-23) . Due June 27 
1. October 4.—David Brings the Ark to Jerusalem 

“8 rire Pre “« July 4 
2. October 11.— *s Promise to David (1 Chron.17) “ July 11 
3. October 18.—David’s Kindness to Jonathan’s 


Son {eSam.9)....- cece ees “ July 18 ; 


Sir Robert Peel’s Public Devotions—Golden Text. 


Y ME kings reign (Golden Text). Sir Robert 
Peel was found one day by a friend praying 
over a bundle cf letters. His friend apologized 

for disturbing him in his private devotions. ‘ No,” 
said Peel, ‘‘these are my pud/ic devotions. I was 
just giving the affairs of state into the hands of God, 
for I cannot manage them myself.”"—Mrs. &, G. 
Dowen, Norbiton, Surrey, Eng. From the London 
Sunday School Teacher. 


Trusting God’s Government—Golden Text. 

“By me kings reign, and princes decree justice 
(Golden Text). When Bulstrode Whitelocke was em- 
barking in the year 1653 as ambassador for Sweden, 
he was much disturbed in his mind, as he rested at 
Harwich on the preceding night, which was stormy, 
while he reflected on the distracted state of the na- 
tion. It happened that a good and confidential serv- 
ant slept in an adjacent bed, who, finding that his 


master could not sleep, at length said: ‘ Pray, sir, 
will you give me leave to ask you a question?” 
‘*Certainly.” ‘‘ Pray, sir, don’t you think that God 


governed the world very well before you came into 
it?’’ ‘*Undoubtedly.” ‘*And pray, sir, don’t you 
think he will govern it quite as well when you are 
gone out of it?’ ‘‘Certainly.” ‘Then, sir, don’t 
you think you may trust hem to govern it properly as 
long as you live?” ‘To this last question Whitelocke 
had nothing to rony. but turning himself about, soon 
fell fast asleep, till he was aroused and called to em- 
bark.—Mrs. M. Watts, Clapham Park, London, 
Eng... From The Sunday School Chronicle. 
Dishonoring his Badge—v. 3. 

But turned aside (v. 3). The California Limited 
was speeding its way across the bare plains and 
among the brown hills of Arizona. We stood on the 
rear platform of the train watching the changing 
effects of the landscape as they receded in the dis- 
tance. A young man was among the number, a 
handsome, wide-awake young fellow, bright, thought- 
ful of others, and attractive; and in the buttonhole 
of the lapel of his coat flashed the Epworth League 
cross. Later in the day we passed through the Pull- 
man, and he was seated with others af a game of 
bridge-whist. Then we wished he had not worn that 
gilded cross on his coat.— William /. Hart, D.D., 
Earlville, N. Y. From The Epworth Herald. 


Warnings in the West Indies—v. 19. 


But the people refused to hearken unto the voice 
of Samuel (v. 19).. .Soon after the great eruption of 

t. Pelee, I visited the ill-fated island of Martinique, 
West Indies, and learned that the people had been 
warned over and over again of the danger of the 
smouldering, rumbling volcano, but they disregarded 
the warning, and the entire city of St. Pierre was 
buried under the lava, only sixteen lives being saved. 
So in these days as in olden times people refuse to 
listen to the warnings of friends, teachers, and pas- 
tors, and calamity falls upon them.—Ne/ftie Newell 
Annable, Ledyard, N. 


Learning by Injured Fingers—vs. 9, 18. 

Now therefore hearken unto their voice: howbeit 
thou shalt protest solemnly unto them, and shalt 
show them the manner of the king that shall reign 
over them(v.9). And ye shall cry out in that - 
because of your king whom ye shall have chosen you 
(v..18). Israel asked a king. Why did Jehovah 
grant their request when it was not his will for them ? 
Does he sometimes have to give what we ask in order 
to teach a needed lesson? I know a little boy who, 
being in the garden one day with his grandpa who 
was pulling weeds, was very anxious to “help.” The 
grandfather, knowing there were thistles among the 
weeds, did not wish him to do so. But the child, like 
Israel, ‘‘refused to hearken.” So at last, in order 
that he might find for himself that he was wrong, he 
was allowed to try. When the sharp thistles pierced 
his little fingers, he found that grandpa knew best, 
and that he would have been happier had his request 
not been granted.— Annie Lyons, Forbes Point, 
Nova Scotia. 

The Peril of Unsubmissive Prayer—v. 22. 


Hearken unto their voice (v. 22). A little child lay 
in its coffin. The mother hardened her heart against 
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God because he would noc answer her prayer for the 
life of her child: Another mother came to console 
her. ‘* Twenty years ago,” said she, ‘t my boy lay at 
the point of death, and I cried to God to spare him to 
me. God answered my prayer; but oh, how I wish 
he had taken my boy when he was an innocent babe, 
for then I could look forward to meeting him again, 
but now all I have to look forward to is to see him fill 
a drunKard's grave.” Allour prayers should be sub- 
missive to his will, for only he knows what is best for 
each of us.—Esther Hovey, Toronto, Ont. From 
The Northern Messenger. The prize for this week 
zs awarded to this tllustration. 


> 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we thank thee that thou hast not 
given us all that we have asked in our short- 
sighted prayers. When we have asked for a 

stone thou hast given us bread; when our heart- 
longings, our restless desires, have reached out for 
what we wrongly counted a blessing, thou hast stilled 
us into the peace of contentment and gratitude be- 
cause of thy loving refusal. Help us, O God, to care 
less about what we want, and infinitely more about 
thy nite | choice for us. We do not discern tlie line 
between bane and blessing. Choose thou for us, and 
may we be joyfully content with thy choosing. Amen. 


Before the Lesson 


Let us take a three months’ forward look. In the 
eleven lessons before our review we study about the 
lives of two men, Saul and David. [Write the names 
on the board.] Our first fesson tells about what ? 
[Write it.]. On one end of the board I will set down 
a word or two about each lesson wherein Saul is the 
most prominent person, and on the other, a word 
about each lesson in which David is most prominent. 
[Do so.] 

Saul had-a good start, and we shall see what he 
did with it—lost it;;and came to a sad end. 

David had a good start, too. All the lessons on 
his part of the board: show: how he made good use of 
that beginning;‘:and ‘how he grew in strength and 
teal power: : } : 

The words at the bottom of ‘the board [write them] 
tell of God’s goodness to a people who had their own 
unwise way at the start, and’ whom God helped out 
of their troubles. 

When you have finished, the three months’ study I 
am sure you will know more about Saul and David 
than ever before. - And what is:even better, all of us 
can know, by such a sttidy as this, thé kind of service 
that God expects of his followers. Let us take up 
the study of to-day’s lesson. 





1. A KING ASKED FOR 


SAUL DAVID 


- CHOSEN 
- WARNED 
- REJECTED 





>on 


ANOINTED 
D & GOLIATH 


5. 
6. 
8. D & JONATHAN 
9. SPARING SAUL 


11. MADE KING 
“FOR HIS PEOPLE ISRAEL’S SAKE”’ 


7. ATTACKING DAVID 


10. DYING 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’') 


‘Thy Kingdom come, O Lord.” Psalm 149 : 1-4. 

** Rejoice, the Lord is King."’ (224 : 1-4. 326 : 1-3.) 
* Jesus shall reign where’ er thesun."" Psalm 69 : 7-10. 

‘*Lead on, O King Eternal."’ P. * +” 99 B. : 7-10. ) 
‘*'The King of love my shepherd is.”’ ro 7 4 "a. ; ) 
‘** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ we: 37. — 


Psalm 2 : 5-9, 
‘*The Son of God goes forth to (2:5-9. 4:1-4.) 
war.”’ Psalm 145 : 1-6, 9, 10. 
**Crown Him with many crowns."’ (216 : 1-3,8,9. 313 - 1-3,5.) 


& 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—1 Sam. 8 : 1-9 
‘luesday.—1 Sam. 8 |: 10-22 } 
Wednesday. —Deut. 17 : 14-20. Commands concerning a King 
"‘Thursday.—Acts 13 : 14-23... 2... ‘The event recalled 
Friday.—Prov. 8 : 10-19 -_—ee er 

Saturday.—Prov. I : 20-33 ....... 


. . Israel asks for a King 


Ruling by wisdom 
. Refusing to hear 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Demand for a King and His “ Manner” 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 8). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE new course of studies in 1 Samuel plunges 
the student into one of the most interesting 
periods of Old Testament history.. At the out- 

set we are confronted by a change in the national 
life little short of sovunipaary. The old line of 
judge-deliverers, of which Samuel was the last and 
greatest, gave way to a line of kings, Saul being 
the first to assume the responsibility. The simplicity 
and comparative isolation and independence of the 
old days were slowly exchanged for the subjection 
and commercial advance of a kingdom. In many 
other ways the new departure, now undertaken, had 
serious consequences. 

No one can get the right view-point without going 
back to a review of the early life of Samuel. Even 
the scanty amount of information given regarding 
this great leader in chapters 1 to 7 suffices to set be: 
fore us an unusual personality. Samuel came of 
gifted and religiously-minded parentage. He grew 
up unsoiled amidst the polluting surroundings of the 
sanctuary. He became God’s acknowledged spokes- 
man and from his youth gained the respect of the 
people by his blameless life. By reason of this he 
was able to rally his nation to self-assertion, and to 
free it from Philistine over-lordship. 

In his old age and because his sons, who came to 
act in his place, were unworthy of trust, the people 
asked for a regulated scheme of government like that 
of other nations. Surrounded as they were by hos- 
tile and aggressive enemies, it was not an unnatural 
request. he monarchy seemed to them a means of 
closer unity, continuous leadership, and better de- 
fense against all foes. 

That Samuel, the representative of God, should 
strongly object to any change of administration as a 
criticism of God, is wholly natural. But Samuel, as 
the history goes on to show clearly, was a man who 
was a practical leader of men. e was finally con- 
vinced that it was God's will to accept and promote 
the change. He then carried out God’s instructions 
by solemnly warning his people regarding the king’s 
‘‘manner ” orright.. ‘The soveteign.would be disposed 
to.exact military service of a totally different kind from 
that which Israel recognized (11: 7), to demand forced, 
unpaid labor on his lands and arsenals; to levy upon 
his subjects for food, to yk oe ag their property 
in order to reward his favorites and oa his 
luxury. Many of these details were worked out in 
bitter experience in after years, and it was easily 
possible for Samuel to foresee that such things would 
take place. They came in time to see, as clearly as 
he, that the kingdom was a kind of concession to 
their weakness and folly, and that it was a burden 
rather than a boon. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bearing 
on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


Wade’s ‘‘Old Testament History” is a capital 
reference book for this period. For contrasting inter- 
pretations of these incidents read also F. B. Meyer's 
‘‘Samuel the Prophet.” As commentaries, Kirk- 

atrick’s ‘‘First Samuel” (Cambridge Bible), or 

ennedy’s ‘‘First Samuel” (New Century Bible), 
are excellent. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 
(This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 

themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford 

hints fo. a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method. | 


The underlying idea of the chapter is the futility 
of curing conditions which arise because of the moral 
slackness of a people by the mere readjustment of 
one human factor. The great trouble with Israel 
was that they forgot God’s share in their future. 

Samuels Judgeshipf. What had made him the 
head of the nation ? hat had been the general re- 
sult of his rule? 

The Discontent of the People. What was their 
reason for complaint? Was it justified ? 

Their Demand for a King. What three reasons 
did they urge for the appointment? Did they seem 
to regard their request as rebellious ? 

Samuel's Estimate of It. What was it that he 
disapproved ? 

zs Characterization of the King. Was the de- 
scription overdrawn or fairly accurate ? 

The Kingdom as a Policy. Wasitecn the whole 
necessary that the kingdom should be established in 
Israel ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. What were Saul’s qualifications for royalty? 2. 
Did Samuel really test him? 3. Gather up the ind:- 
cations of the narrative that he was the Lord’s choice. 
Boston. 


«av 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


HE class is about to begin the study of a period 
more than a thousand years before the birth 
of Christ. I wonder if the girls can realize 

that so long ago, in an Eastern land, human na- 
ture was very much the same that it is now. Good 
fathers did not always have good sons, and whole 
nations forgot their privilege of keeping in touch 
with God. DolI hear some one say that she does not 
like Old Testament lessons so well as New? If so, 
I must remind her that a tree grows from a seed, and 
that a house is built on a foundation. There is a 
word in the dictionary called evolution. Can some 
one define it? The New Testament comes by evo- 
lution from the Old, and the study of the Old is as 
profitable and interesting as that of the New. 

‘The teacher will, of course, ask the girls what they 
know about Samuel's history, whose child he was, 
what peculiar circumstances surrounded his birth 
and his early childhood, and what relation he had 
borne to the people of Israel. These questions will 
unfold a singular and beautiful story. All the class 
need not speak at once, but each in turn may tell 
something about the little child of prayer who was 
brought up in God's temple, and heard God calling 
him. Girls, has this call ever come to any of you ? 
When God has called you by name, what have you 
said? He calls us by name now, individually, and 
we may listen to his voice and do his work, as Sam- 
uel did. 

The girls will notice that it was the fault of Sam- 
uel's sons that the people grew discontented. The 
newspapers tell us that there are dishonest officials 
now, but in our country they have less power than 
in an Oriental land a thousand years ago. 

Can you tell what mistake the people made? Was 
not their form of government, which was a theocracy, 
—that is, a government ruled by God,—better for 
them than an earthly kingdom, with the pomp and 
vageantry and the expense of a king and a court? 
Vas Samuel justified in feeling angry with them? 
Notice especially what the Lord said to Samuel. 
When any people reject the Lord’s servants, whom 
do they really reject? Yet it was the Lord’s will, 
was it not, that Samuel should hearken to them, and 
that they should have a king? And Samuel carried 
out God's purpose. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. With what words of reproach did Samuel ad- 
dress the people? 2. How did he order their assem- 
bling ? 3. Which. tribe and which family were finally 
selected? 4. What personal advantages had Saul ? 
5. Why would you fancy him to have been modest ? 
6. How was Saul accompanied when he went home ? 
7. What did Samuel do? 


GLEN RuipcE, N. J. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE change from New Testament to Old Testa- 
ment lessons was accompanied by a break in 
the continuity of our thought, necessarily; but 

the change which came upon the class in this first 
lesson was unfortunate and could have been avoided. 
From a group of boys ready to ‘‘ talk over” the les- 
son, they were changed to almost silent listeners, 
compelling me to do all the talking. I attribute it to 
the fact that I had not completely shifted my own 
thoughts over to new scenes in another age. I should 
have refreshed my own mind with many details of 
Israel's history, so that in the first five minutes I 
could have hastily recalled to their minds the events 
leading up tothis lesson. Indeed, I did do this, but 
{ did it very poorly, and I didn’t sufficiently swing 
their thoughts into the newchannels. I depended 
too much upon my knowledge of familiar history, in- 
stead of charging my mind with it afresh. 

Starting, then, with the lesson, we found verse three 
of interest as indicating that all the wickedness in 
public cffice isn’t confined to the particular time of 
the world’s history in which we live. We have it 
now, it’s sad to say, but it’s asold as humanity. And 
the same old trouble is at the bottom of it—men love 
money and gain so much that they’re willing to sell 
out their honor to buy it. Money comes entirely too 
high when we pay that price for it. Money is worth 
purchasing at the cost of hard work and effort; but 
that’s the highest price one can afford to give for it. 

Then we studied the warning that Samuel gave 
the people, reading the entire chapter. Does God 
ever let people have things that are not good for 
them? Different opinions; but the case in the lesson 
and other illustrations seemed to prove that he does. 

I brought up the whole question of getting our 
knowledge by experience. So many of us, you know, 
insist on finding out what things are harmful by try- 
ing them. 

I have a pieve of white arsenic here—looks harm- 
less enough, doesn’t it? Now there are two ways in 
which I can find out whether or not it will harm me 
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to take it into my stomach. One way is to dissolve 
it and swallow it. The other way is to look into 
this book on chemistry which I have and find what it 
says. Which shall 1 do? Look into the book ?—sure. 
And there I find that it says arsenic is a poison, and 
the piece I have is enough to kill forty people. What 
a foolish fellow I'd be to try it now, to see whether it 
would harm me or not! 

But folks do things that way. God said’ to Israel, 
‘*A king isn’t good for you.” Israel said, ‘‘ But we 
wantaking anyhow.” And they got their kings— 
and trouble enough with them. Sa is a boy about 
your age; he looks at cigarettes and he looks at 
liquor; any reliable book he looks into will tell him 
they will poison his system. Thousands of people all 
around him show him the effects of these poisons on 
lives. And yet some fellows insist on agg these 
things themselves to ‘‘see if they really do hurt 
them.” Same thing is true of all sinful things. Look 
into ¢ie Book, rom | you'll read that sin kills souls. 
Yet folks are willing to go right on sinning—and 
dying. Don’t be foolish, fellows. Father, and mother, 
and teacher, can tell you how thousands of things 
work out—from their own rich experience or observa- 
tion. Be satisfied to take their advice and save your- 
self the pain and remorse of finding out for yourself. 


Home Work for the Boys on the Review Lesson 


1. In what way had the people rejected God? 2. 
Why did the people want a king? (1 Sam. 8: 5.) 3. 
How many tribes were there? 4. What tribe did 
Saul belong tg? 5. Who selected Saul to be king? 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—Improve this opportunity of impressing 
patriotism for God and country. Drape flags 
about the room; suspend, by wire or string, 

one or two large potatoes, filled with enough small 
flags to provide one for each child as a souvenir. In 
Canada or other countries adapt the suggestions and 
songs to suit local conditions. 

What day was yesterday ? Why was it a holiday ? 
What is the nameof our nation, and what is our flag ? 
Let us count the stripes. Thathelps us to remember 
that at first there were just thirteen united states. 
(The six white stripes afford enough spaces to pin or 
wri.e vertically the letters of ‘‘ United States.”") Now 
look at the stars. We cannot stop to count them, but 
they show how many united states there are now. 
Which is our state? How many were born here ? etc. 
What colors are in our flag? Sing the chorus of 
‘The Red, White, and Blue,” or a verse of: 


** I know three little sisters ; 
I think you know them, too, 
For one is Red and one is White, 
And the other one is Blue,’’ etc. 


Yesterday our flag waved in every city and town 
of the United States, and during the year it waves 
daily over many public schools. Last year, on the 
Fourth of July, I saw the Stars and Stripes waving 
over several buildings in England. 

Who is our chief ruler ? hat is he called? Not 
all countries have a president. In England the chief 
ruler is a ——? King Edward rules over a united 
kingdom, because he is king over several countries. 
(Compare the splendor of the king’s robes and jew- 
els and crowns with the simplicity of the President’s 
dress, just like other men’s.) Yet people crowd the 
streets, shout and wave flags, when he passes in a 
procession, because they love and honor him. (Com- 
plete this introduction by singing the first verse of 
‘* America.’’) The seven red stripes of the flag afford 
space for the letters of America, or Liberty, or Free- 
dom, as desired. 

(After a short rest exercise, proceed with the spe- 
cial lesson for the day.) 

There was to be a picnic, and Mildred asked to 
wear her new shoes. Mother told her just what 
would happen, but Mildred thought she knew best. 
What her mother said came true. The shoes looked 
nice at first, but soon became scuffed; the leather 
felt stiff, too. Then Mildred’s feet began to swell 
and burn, so that she couldn’t walk over the hills to 
pick flowers. When the other girls played running 
games, she couldn’t run at all. Her feet hurt her all 
day, until she wished over and over that she had 
listened to her mother’s warnings. 

One day some men came to Samuel and asked for 
aking. (Recall who Samuel was: God’s messenger 
from childhood, the upright judge, etc.) The men 
were from the tribes of Israel, who lived in the prom- 
ised land. Samuel warned them just what would 
happen if they had a king (vs. 11-18). Like Mildred, 
these people refused to obey the voice of Samuel, but 
wanted their own way so much that they said, ‘‘ We 
will have a king over us like all the nations,” etc. 
(Show the picture-roll.) Samuel heard and felt sorry, 
but prayed to God, the *‘ King of kings and Lord of 
lords,” and sent the men home to stay until a king 
could be chosen. ‘‘ By me kings reign,” says our text. 

God was grieved, too, for he had been the strong 
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King who had brought them out of Egypt through 
the sandy desert, to the promised land, where he had 
blessed them and wanted to bless them more. 

To him we pray, ‘t Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done.” He sent Jesus to show what his kingdom was 
like, and when Jesus was on earth, he wanted all the 
children to belong to his kingdom. 


_** Songs of praise we bring 
To our Saviour King, 
Who has said, ‘ Let little children come.’ 
For of such, said he, 
Shall my kingdom be, 
Kingdom of the ransomed gathered home.”’ 


Beside our country’s fag let us place the flag with 
the cross of Jesus and ** Thy Kingdom Come ”’ upon 
it. He loves to hear us sing, ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
soldiers,” or: 


** All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
And crown him Lord of all.’’ 
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A Preview of the Third Quarter 


The Rise of the Kingdom 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


HE period of Israel's history to be covered by the 
next half year is in many respects the most in- 
teresting and fruitful of all that are under sur- 

vey in the Old Testament. The century during 
which Samuel, Saul, David, and Solomon figured as 
the leaders was a period which witnessed revolution- 
ary changes of everykind. The old simplicity which 
made Saul’s own home his royal palace, which made 
a few articles of farm produce an acceptable gift for 
the king (16: 20), which gave the woman of Tekoa 
(2 Sam. 14:3) access to the king without difficulty, 
as.one who appealed for a just decision in a perplex- 
ing case,—this simplicity was exchanged for the state 
of other royal courts; the freedom with which tribal 
quarrels could be prosecuted was substituted by a 
central control which checked excesses and enforced 
justice. In place of an undependable militia an army 
was organized, the permanent portion of which tended 
constantly to increase in size. Most noticeable of all 
changes was the nationalization of the people under 
David. Himself a man of real capacity as a leader, 
he quickly achieved the unification for which, for a 
long time, events had been preparing, and handed 
over to his successor a real kingdom. 

The third quarter’s lessons cover the history of 
Samuel's share in bringing about the kingdom, of 
Saul’s career as king, and of David’s gradual prepa- 
ration for his great responsibility. It is a wonder- 
fully realistic narrative, disclosing a profound and 
significant view of Israel’s history. 

Samuel’s part in this history is that of a counselor, 
whose insight and outlook are little short of remark, 
able. He gave Saul a capital start as king, but dis- 
covered and vainly tried to counteract his weakness. 
When convinced that Saul could not carry out God's 
plans for his people, the aged prophet did his part 
in preparing another for the solemn responsibility. 

Saul’s portrait is drawn with great skill. Whoever 
may have been the compiler of this history, he had 
great literary capacity. He knew how to express 
much in brief form. With all of his undoubted 

atriotism Saul was a failure as a leaderof men. He 
acked some of the most essential elements of great- 
ness. One sees this in part by contrast, with David 
on the one hand and with Jonathan on the other. 
But while Saul was on the whole a failure as a sover- 
eign, he was not so absolutely. He did much for 
his people, transferring to David a very different 
constituency from that which he himself received. 

The deepest interest of the narrative of First Sam- 
uel centers of course upon the personality of David. 
It calls attention to the arduous training through 
which he passed in preparation for the work to which 
God called him. As a lad, his resourcefulness was 
taxed to meet the dangers and opportunities of the 
shepherd’s life. Taken to the court, he came into 
associations that broadened his experience and gave 
him acquaintance with men. All men contributed to 
his growth, notably the young prince Jonathan, his 
bosom friend. Driven from the court by Saul’s un- 
reasoning jealousy, yet not until he had become by 
sheer prowess an accepted member of the royal fam- 
ily, David found in the experiences of a hunted fugi- 
tive and an exile those touches of adversity that gave 
him sympathy with others in distress, and cleverness 
in surmounting discouraging conditions. 

The lessons of this quarter might therefore be 
termed, ‘‘The record of the gradual preparation of 
the proper personality for his responsibilities as the 
future, ideal king of Israel.” It finds its culmina- 
tion as well as its explanation in his career. It is 
instructive in the light thrown upon the rapid inter- 
nal changes through which Israel had to pass; it is 
interesting in the wonderful portrait gallery exhibited 
to the careful student; and it surpasses any other 
biblical narrative in the clearness with which it illus- 
trates the principle that God is a working factor in 
ail history, and that wise men and women will try to 
work with him rather than for their selfish ends. 
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The Birch-Tree’s Doing 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


T WAS an unpromising place for a tree—that little 
dingy back yard, and nothing but the green dle- 
termination at the heart of the world ever sent 

its frail stem up between the rough board fence and 
the hot red brick wall. It was a white birch-tree, 
and for several years it had struggled up toward the 
patch of blue sky overhead, growing taller and 
stronger with the very effort to get away from the 
sun-baked desolation of its surroundings. The board 
fence was usually hung with miscellaneous garments 
composing something euphemistically termed a 
‘*wash.” Across the humpy brick wall lay a space 
of hardened clay, generously decorated with ash 
heaps and tincans. The only green thing, the only 
hopeful thing, in the back yard was the little birch- 
tree. . Even its slender branches often held strange 
foliage of domestic articles hung there for safety’s 
sake, In the spring it put out tender leaves, which, 
as the heat of summer came on, grew yellow and 
dropped away, so that long before autumn’s chill the 
little birch-tree had exhausted its small store of 
strength for th. year, and stood sad and quiet. 

No-one even noticed the tree until Katie came to 
the tenement to live, and Katie was small and lame, 
and could not work very hard, so she had time to 
look about and wonder and dream. All her life she 
had worked, but after she was hurt in the mill when 
she was sixteen—and that was ten years ago—she 
could only sew and wonder and dream. 

No one paid much attention to the quiet, shy little 
figure that. tapped on its crutches through the dark 
halls tothe room under the roof. The house held 
many such solitary, lonely people—lonely in the 
noisy crowd of mothers and fathers and children who 
swarmed up and down the stairs, and quarreled and 
sang and laughed and wept. Katie was one of these 
lonely ones. The big awkward man on the second 
floor was another. He went out but seldom, for he 


‘stumbled and groped when he walked. 


Katie first noticed the little tree one spring morn- 
ing. The pain was worse, and she could not sew; 
she could not even sit still in her little room, begin- 
ning. to be so hot beneath the sun’s direct rays, so 
she tapped downstairs; and drew the old broken 
chair out into the back yard. It was such a hopeless 
place that she closed her eyes and leaned her head 
against the chair-back. When she opened them she 
caught sight of a bit of filmy green ona white braneh. 

‘*Oh, how pretty!” she exclaimed with delight, as 
she realized for the first time the whole beautiful, 
delicate little tree. 

Going to it she touched its silver trunk lightly with 
loving fingers. She took down, with the aid of her 
crutch, the unsightly rags that had hidden its beauty, 
and the tree shook out its feathery foliage, and held 
itself more erect in its white slenderness. Day after 
day Katie hurried to get to the tree, to si€ beside it 
and watch its leaves grow large and green. But one 
day it came to her that hers was a selfish joy. There 
must be some one else who would care for this beauty 
so near at hand even as she cared. Then she thought 
of the blind man on the second floor. Slowly she made 
her way to his door and knocked. He called a cheer- 
ful ‘‘Come in,” and smiled with pleasure as she told 
her errand. 

‘‘I’m glad to go anywhere out of this room,” he 
said in his big voice, ‘‘but it’s not often I get out— 
I’m so nearly blind that I’m afraid to go far. It’s 
only come on won § and I’m not used to it yet. 
Some day I suppose I can get around, and perhaps do 
some kind of work when I learn how to manage.” 

‘‘I wish you would come into the yard sometime, 
then,” said Katie; ‘‘I could help you, and it would 
be fine for you to sit there a bit, even if you can’t 
see the pretty tree, Mr. ——.” 

‘‘Tom McGunigle is my name ; just call me Tom, 
and give me your hand down these bad stairs. I’m 
glad to go. Let’s see—you’re the little lame one that 
I hear go by my door sometimes ?” 

‘* Yes,” laughed Katie, ‘I’m the lame one. We'll 
get on fine together, maybe—the lame one and the 
blind one.” 

So with brave jesting and unaccustomed laughter 
they made their slow way to the yard, where Katie 
had improvised another seat. 

At last Katie spoke. ‘* Maybe we are too faraway, 
for you can see a little, can’t you?” 

**Indeed yes, I can see a bit yet if I put my best 
eye up close, the saints be praised,” replied Tom, 
**so I'll even be getting up close to the pretty tree.” 

With hands against the white bark, and straining 
eyes catching some dim glimpse of the soft green, 
Tom examined carefully. 

“It’s a white birch-tree,” he announced; ‘no 
wonder it’s so pretty. They’re the real ladies, those 
little white birch-trees.” 

** I didn’t know what kind of a tree it was; I never 
saw many trees. I only knew it was pretty for here.” 


‘*It's pretty for anywheres. I know all the trees 
and all the shrubs and all the flowers like they was 
my own children. I grew upin the country. It’s a 

ardener I was, until the blindness come on me, and 
was turned off.” 

‘*I was never nothin’ but city-bred,” said Katie a 
little sadly. ‘*I know geraniums,—I had one once. 
And I know roses and pansies and like that from 
pictures, and once a boy gave me some nastur- 
tiums.” 

‘*Oh, you poor little thing!’’ cried Tom in a flare 
of pity—and rebellion, ‘‘ and you so sweet and kind, 
and loving them so, and me knowing every leaf of 
them,—us to be shut away in this prison, with just 
this one miserable little tree!” 

‘*Hush,” said Katie gently, laying her thin hand 
on his arm; ‘‘I’m so glad we’ve got the tree. And 
then "—timidly—‘‘ perhaps we can be friends, and 
we won't be so lonesome.” 

‘*Sure we can,” was Tom’s hearty response, ‘‘ and 
I am glad of the tree. But I bet it won't live here, 
—it can’t; it ain’t got room or a place for the rain 
to get at it. Don’t the bricks come all around it?” 

** Yes, they do, but they're loose,” said Katie, poking 
with her crutch. ‘‘Let’s pull them up, and give the 
little tree a chance.” 

Tom’s practised hands, guided by Katie’s quick 
eyes, were soon at work. They pulled away the 
bricks, they loosened the earth about the roots, they 
carried great pails of water. 

Day after day their new interest kept them out of 
doors and happy and hopeful. Tom had a little 
money,—very little, and it was going very fast, but 
he bought some fertilizer. 

The other people in the house became interested. 
The lame one and the blind one were beginning to 
be regarded with curiosity and surprise, for the rest 
of the little back yard had been given over to them 
at their earnest request. They had dug up and en- 
riched the hard-trodden soil; they had planted seeds 
and vines. By midsummer, hot and breathless as 
it was, the little tree had become a miracle of beauty; 
the fence was covered with morning-glory vines. 
There were many more flowers than Katie had ever 
seen before, all nodding and: blooming in their well- 
tilled beds. 

‘*Let’s give’a party, Tom,” said Katie one day. 
‘*Let’s ask all the folks in the block to come and 
see the garden, and let’s give them ice-cream and 
cake. I’ve saved a little, and think how happy they 
would be.” 

‘*All right,” said Tom, ‘heartily, his blind eyes 
close to a plant that was not thriving as he thought 
it ought. 

And so they did. Every one was bidden. Every 
one knew that the lame one and the blind one had a 
garden, and every one was filled with curiosity. 
Katie achieved the glory of invitations,—little plain 
cards, on which she wrote with unused fingers these 
words: 





THE WHITE BIRCH-TREE 
AT HOME TO-MORROW AFTERNOON 
No. 34 MCCARTHY'S BLOCK 


Back Yard 











It was to be the white birch-tree's party, for was 
it not the white birch-tree’s garden? Had it not, 
with its pleading beauty, made over this desolate 
place, made over these two lives, and was it not still 
working its silent wonders in the hearts of all who 
entered that transformed back yard ? 

Needless to say that every one who was bidden 
came, and some who were not, and none so poor but 
found some bit of finery to grace the occasion, while 
all looked and wondered and were glad. Katie and 
Tom were as eager and happy as two children. 

What matter that the ice-cream was in paper boxes 
and eaten with tin spoons, and that the cakes were 
cheaper because they were stale? No matter at all, 
not even to a tall old gentleman who had called to 
collect his rents, and who followed out into the back 

ard to find his tenants. The agent was sick, and 

r. Lewiston had come himself to-day. Being a 
stranger he was haled into the garden's festivities, 
and given ice-cream despite his hurried protests. 
Had they krfown who he was they would not have 
dared, and when they did know, they were fright- 
ened and apologetic. 

But the party went merrily on, and every man, 
woman, and child had a flower to carry home. As 
twilight fell on the denuded garden, stripped now of 
every blossom, Tom and Katie returned to their seat 
beneath the birch-tree and there found Mr. Lewis- 
ton still sitting. ” 

‘*I don’t know you,” he said, ‘‘and you don’t know 
me,—but you are my tenants and I came quite unex- 


pectedly to your party. I wish you would tell me 
more about it.” 

Very simply the story was told, and in the dark 
Mr. Lewiston put out his hand and touched the 
tree. 

He said nothing when he went away, but Tom and 
Katie, tired and happy, were too full of other thoughts 
to notice that. They even failed to wonder that he 
came several times again. What more natural than 
that he should want to see the white birch-tree ? But 
at last he spoke, and what he said concerned Tom. 
He was in need of just such a man to care for his 
country place. He wasquite sure that his friend the 
oculist could remove the cataracts from Tom's eyes 
and restore his sight. Was ‘Tom willing? Ay, more 
than willing—thankful and happy. And would Tom 
go? Gratefully, indeed, if—and then Tom leaned 
over and took both Katie’s worn little hands in his-— 
if Katie would go, too, for lifé without Katie, here or 
there, was something he would never voluntarily face 
again. And Katie clasped his hand close, and 
leaned her happy cheek against the cool trunk of the 
white birch-tree and wept and was glad. 
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Why Mother Was Proud 
By Emma C. Dowd 


Rie! and John were gazing through the shop 
window at the gorgeous display of fireworks; 
their eyes were eager, and their tongues busy. 

‘Don’t I wish I could have that big one—rocket, I 
guess tis!" and John’s wisp of a finger pointed to the 
huge plaything that had such brilliance locked up in- 
side of it. 

‘*And I'd like that blue thing over there,”’ said 
Jerry. ‘‘ Looks as if ’twould make lots of noise.” 

The shop door opened, and two boys came out, boys 
somewhat older than the two at the window. 

‘« My, I wonder if he’s got that full of fire-crackers!” 
said John, eying the box under the taller boy's arm. 

‘*Let’s follow ’em, and see where they go,” sug- 
gested Jerry; so the little ones plodded on behind. 

The ‘‘ following” led them a long march up a busi- 
ness street, but there were no stops. 

‘‘Say,” whispered Jerry, excitedly, ‘tthe cover’s 
comin’ off that box !—I see something red! they didn’t 
half tie it!—oh, my!”’ for as the owner of the box of 
crackers gave it a hitch higher, the cover slipped, and 
a number of bunches fell to the sidewalk. 

The boys picked them up, and went on; but one 
bunch, being hidden by the sweeping skirt of a lady 
that was passing at the moment, escaped their notice, 
The next instant it was safe in Jerry’s pocket. 

‘*P’rhaps I ought to give it back.” 

‘‘He’ll never miss it he’s got piles of ’em, Jerry.” 

‘‘Seems ’s if it fell out purpose for us; doesn’t 
Fg 

‘*’Cause we couldn’t have any,” agreed John. 

‘*Guess Mary’ll open her eyes when she sees 'em.” 

‘‘P’rhaps you hadn't better show it*to her; she'll 
ask you where you got it.” This from John. 

**T needn't eM aad answered. 

‘* But, if mother found out ’’— 

‘‘That’s so,” Jerry began. The thought of mother 
stopped speech for a minute. ‘‘Say,” he went on, 
‘‘maybe I’d better give ’em back—they’re ’way on 
ahead—I can see ’em.” 

Jerry’s pronouns were rather mixed, but John 
understvuod, and his little breast rose in a deep sigh; 
those crackers meant so much to his fun-loving heart. 
But he was brave. 

‘*T guess—we had,” he said. ‘‘ Come on!” 

The little feet were fleet, and those ahead did not 
hasten. Jerry and John came up breathless. Jerry 
held out the crackers. 

‘You dropped 'em,” he said. 

‘*Oh, didn’t I pick them all up?” was the careless 
answer. ‘' Thank you.” 

John and Jerry walked soberly home. A forlorn 
hope had been uppermost in each heart. ‘The big 
boy had so many, they had wondered if he wouldn’t 
—but, no, he hadn’t! Yet, with their disappointment, 
their hearts were light; they were not sorry they had 
given them up—oh, no! 

That afternoon one of the Alley boys was arrested 
for stealing. Jerry and John saw him go past their 
window with the policeman. 

‘‘There is one thing, in all my poverty,” said 
mother to a neighbor, ‘‘that makes me glad and 
thankful—my boys and girl are as honest as the day, 
I am always proud of them.” 

John and Jerry looked at each other with flushed 
faces. What if acertain bunch of fire-crackers had 
stayed in Jerry’s pocket! But the pocket was joyfully 
empty, except for a stubby pencil and an old nail— 
and two pairs of clear eyes met mother’s loving glance 
with smiles. 
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The 
Temperance 
Map Puzzle 


When you take it in your hand 
map of Our Country,’ 
screen. 


ou see an outline 
shown under a red celluloid 
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Pull this map down under a green screen,—and you 


have a map showing which states are “ license,’’ which 
* local option,” and which “ no license.’’ 
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It’s Puzzling 
to see how the change in maps is made. People like to 
examine it a while, and then pass it on to others to 
uzzle them. And all the while you are telling people 
y this simple device how temperance sentiment is 
ouseng over our country. 
Give the puzzle to a Sunday-school scholar on 


Temperance Sunday 


and he will take home this story of temperance advance 
to his parents and their friends. The first thing a 
porere does is to see whether his state is white (no 
icense) or black (license). 

The puzzles will be supplied at ro cents each, $1.00 a 
dozen, or $8.00 a hundred. all postpaid. They can be 
secured from any of the following depositories : 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Philadelphia. ew York. Chicago. 
St. Louis. San Francisco. Nashville. 

AMERICAN Baptist PusiicaTion SOCIETY 
Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston. 
New York. St. Louis. Atlanta. Dallas. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sunday-School Training in the Seminaries 





ECENTLY letters were mailed from the 
office of the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Werld’s Sunday- 

school Association to one hundred and 
twenty-five Protestant theological seminaries 
in the United States, asking that responses 
be sent to the following questions : 

1. Do you give any instruction with spe- 
cial reference to Sunday-school work ? 

2. What is the exact nature of the instruc- 
tion given ? 

3. Does any one devote his whole time to 
this kind of instruction ? 

4. Are students required to take the work ? 

5. If not required, what percentage take 
the work voluntarily ? 

Replies have been received from one hun- 
dred and four, which includes all but one of 
the seminaries enrolling thirty or more stu- 
dents. Some of the replies gave the details 
of the courses presented; others answered 
the second question in a general way. 

Only twelve say that no Sunday-school 
intruction is given. Some of these twelve 


| seminaries belong to denominations that do 


not aim to utilize the opportunities of the 
Sunday-school, The other ninety-two institu- 
tions reported Sunday-school training vary- 
ing in amount, from special lectures and in- 
struction in connection with pastoral theology, 
to the full time of two professors. Some 
schools feel that they do all that is necessary 
when a member of the faculty gives a few— 
possibly four—lectures from his personal 
knowledge of the Sunday-school. Many 
professors in pastoral theology have had 
large experience in the Sunday-school, and 
| can lecture from the standpoint of an expert. 
In other seminaries a lecturer, thoroughly 
| conversant with Sunday-school activities, is 
| engaged, who delivers from four to fifteen 
| lectures, covering the field as thoroughly as 
| the time will permit. Three schools name a 
course of five lectures, two of eight, two of 
twelve, and one of fifteen. . Often some. one 
; well-known in the International Sunday 
| School Association is invited to address the 
students. Messrs. Lawrance, Hamill, Pearce, 
| and Ilartshorn were named as lecturers for 
last year. Frequently the denominational 
field secretary of the state association is in- 
vited. One institution has the Sunday-school 
state secretary deliver a complete course 
every year. A number of seminaries utilize 
| to good advantage the local county and state 
| conventions, requiring their students to attend 
| if it can be done conveniently. One school 
has its students visit local Sunday-schools, 
| and then present written reports about what 
they have observed, The marks on these 
papers count in the term grade. Nineteen 
schools state that the subject is covered in 
the general course in pastoral theology. 
One school devotes twenty hours a year 


| to the treatment of the Sunday-school ; one, 


| 
| 


twenty-five hours; two, thirty hours; one, 
forty-one hours ; one, fifty hours ; one, sixty 
hours ; one, sixty-six hours; and one, sey- 
enty-five hours. One seminary names a 
three-weeks’ course each year; one, three 
hours each week for two months; one, one 
hour weekly for a half year; one, two hours 
each week for a half year; one, one hour a 
week for a year; two, two hours each week 
for a year’; six, three hours a week for a year. 

Two have one professor devoting all his 
time to the Sunday-school department, and 
one seminary has two professors constantly 
engaged in this work. At least eight state 
that they are arranging for definite courses 
in the near future, or that they will enlarge 
the scope of their present work. 

In 1902 The Sunday School Times made a 


| similar investigation, and seventy-four of the | 


one hundred and twenty-five seminaries re- 
plied. It is impossible to make an exact 
comparison between the seventy-four replies 





obtained in 1902 and the one hundYed and 
four replies received in 1908, but some general 
facts can be noted. The larger number that 
replied to the present communication signifies 
that the Sunday-school has a greater place 


| to-day in the thought of the seminaries. 


It is possible to make a partial comparison 
by the following tabulation : 


Incidental instruction in 1902, 34; now 22. 
Regular courses in 1902. . 13; now 41. 
Regular lectures in 1902 . . 12; now 22. 
Occasional lectures in 1902 . II ; now 27. 
Nothing in 1902 . . . .. . 13; now 12 





From these figures it is clearly seen that 
fewer institutions now report courses that are 
mereiy incidental or an unimportant part of 
pastoral theology. 

The regular courses have been increased 
by over two hundred percent. More insti- 
tutions are giving lectures regularly, and 
those that give occasional lectures are more 
than doubled, while institutions reporting 
that nothing is being done at present is a 
lower number than reported in 1902, and 
this in spite of one hundred and four replies 
as compared with seventy-four. 

The answers to the fourth and fifth ques- 
tions show that in most institutions where 
Sunday-school instruction is given the stu- 
dents are required to take the work; where 
it is elective, the students, almost without 
exception, choose it. 


From Some of the Replies 


Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Twelve lectures on the method of Sunday- 
school work and Sunday-school pedagogy by 
an expert, ‘‘ They are given in the last term 
of the Seminary year, that pastors may begin 
their work in the active ministry with the 
principles fresh in mind and with enthusiasm 
to try to put them into practise during their 
first pastorate.’’ 
Lebanon Theological 

Tenn, 

Fifteen hours in pastoral theology to the 
entire Sunday-schcol problem. Also a yearly 
course of six lectures by an expert. 


Seminary, Lebanon, 


Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, Philadelphia 

Special attention to the Sunday-school in 
pastoral theology, Study of the child, teacher, 
teaching, lesson. Students visit Sunday- 
schools and present written reports of ob- 
servations. Reports count in class standing. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

‘* Courses of lectures are given covering 
the general outlines in the practical methods 
of Sunday-school work. This is a part of 
the department of practical theology. This 
year we anticipate a course of lectures by 
one of the chief officers of our Sunday-school 
department.”’ 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 

Five lectures in course of pastoral theology. 
In addition, an elective course of thirty lec- 
tures is offered. About ten percent take the 
elective course. 


College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

Lectures on organization, management, 
and instruction of teachers and pupils. Bible 
history as used by Sunday-school teachers. 
Raising $25,000 for chair in Sunday-school 
pedagogy. Will organize Sunday-school de- 
partment with a two-years’ course and di- 
ploma. 


Xenia Theological Seminary, Xenia, Ohio 

Throughout one year in three-year course. 
Every prominent feature of the Sunday-school 
work is treated. Students teach in institu- 
tions, 


Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Four courses of forty-one hours. Relig- 
ious Pedagogy and Educational Psychology ; 
Organization and Methods in Sunday-school ; 
the Bible and the Pastor in Sunday-school, 


Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Three hours a week for two months are 
given to Sunday-school instruction in the 
course on pastoral theology. The work in- 
cludes study of a text-book, regular and 
special lectures. Especial attention given to 
present-day methods. 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, 

Chicago 

Three hours weekly (75 hours yearly) 
covering three courses. 1. Teaching by 
Questions; 2. History of Sunday-school ; 
3. History of Pedagogy. The object is to 
make every minister a true pedagogue. 


Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago 
Thirty hours in the History of Pedagogy. 
Twenty hours in psychology of religious ex- 
perience. Forty hours in Sunday-school 
administration. Professorship of- religious 


pedagogy has been established this year. 
Diseussion class attended by students and 
over one hundred Sunday-school teachers. 
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Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
A course in the principles and practise of 
modern educational methods in the Sunday- 
school, ‘The discussion deals with the relig- 
ious nature, moral life and worship of child- 
dren of different ages, and the educational 
aims, subject matter of instruction and 
methods of teaching belonging to each period 
of childhood, and Sunday-school architecture, 
equipment, organization and management. 
Practical methods of reorganizing Sunday- 
schools in modern educational lines are 
considered and illustrated from examples of 
successful attempts. Students will be re- 
quired to observe and report on the teaching 
and management of one or more local Sun- 
day-schools, preferably the school conducted 
at Teachers’ College, and to present lesson 
plans. Students will be directed in prepar- 
ing specimen pages of note-books, such as 
should be expected of Sunday-school pupils. 
A syllabus will be used for the course and 
special maps designed for Sunday - school 
pupils. 
Union Biblical Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
History of Religious Education. Child 
Psychology, study by child period, Pedagogy 
of the Bible school. Bible for Sunday-school 
teachers. Practical Sunday-school problems 
sixty-six hours, One hundred hours next 
year. Special research and papers. 


University of Chicago, Divinity School,Chicago 
One-half time of a professor is given to re- 
ligious pedagogy, which includes Sunday- 
school work. A course of lectures was given 
last year by the Rev. H. F. Cope. 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Professor of Sunday-school pedagogy and 
method. The department ‘ranks equally 
with all others in the School. Also special 


lectures. Teaching in mission schools in 

Louisville. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
onn. 


Two professors devote all their time to 
this work. Fifteen distinct courses are 
named: Elements of Genetic Psychology, 
Advanced Genetic Psychology, Child Psy- 
chology, Pathological Psychology, Psychology 
of Religion, Fundamental Principles of Moral 
and Religious Education, General Méthod, 
History of Principles of Education, Normal 
Class Methods, Special Method of Elementary 
Grades, Sunday-school Curriculum, Nature 
Study for Moral and Religious Education, 
Sunday-school Problems, the Modern Sun- 
day-school, and organized Sunday - school 
work, 








‘* Two Topers’”’ 


A Teacher’s Experience 


‘*My friends call me ‘The Postum 
Preacher,’ '’writes a Minn. _ school 
teacher,. ‘‘ because I preach the gospel of 
Postum everywhere I go, and have been 
the means of liberating many ‘coffee- 
pot slaves.’ 

‘*T don’t care what they call me so 
long as I can help others to see what 
they Iese by sticking to coffee, and can 
show them the way to steady nerves, 
clear brain and general good healt&s by 
using’ Postum. 

‘* While a school girl I drank coffee and 
had fits of trembling and went through 
a siege of nervous prostration, which 
took me three years to rally from. 

**Mother coaxed: me to use Postum, 
but I thought coffee would give me 
strength. So things went, and when I 
married I found my husband and I were 
both coffee topers and I can sympathize 
with a drunkard who tries to leave off 
his cups. 

‘* At last in sheer desperation, I bought 
a package of Postum, followed directions 
about boiling it, served it with good 
cream, and asked my husband how he 
liked the coffee. 

‘*We each drank three cups apiece, 
and what a satisfied feeling it left. Our 
conversion has lasted several years and 
will continue as long as we live, for it 
has made, us new—nerves are steady, 
appetites good, sleep sound and refresh- 
ing.” 

‘*There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek. Mich. Read 
‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The Incorrigible Boys’ Class 


AND HOW TO WIN IT THIS SUMMER 











A letter and an answer 


From California comes this cry for help, by a discouraged teacher of a class 


of boys : 


I want to get some help from you. 
(I am a teacher). 
. to twenty. 


have to come, so they stay away—generally. 
I like the class. ‘The boys are bright and interesting, and I would like to be able 


to do something for them, in the time I have. 


I am at home, on vacation, till September 
For four Sundays | have had a class of boys in age from fourteen 
One comes regularly ; there are nine enrolled. 
credit to me ; his father and sisters and brothers come too ; he has to. 


‘That the one comes is no 
The rest don’t 


‘They are not ‘* bad,’’—any of them. 


Their former teachers didn't come to Sunday-school half the time, so the boys got 


the habit of staying away. 


I believe the best way to Spgs hold of the boys is outside of the class, first. 


according to your ideas ? 
given up all hope of building up the class. 


own. Have seen each vm each week, and got his promise to come. 
(with lesson stated). 


them invitations each wee 


Is that 


so, how? Our superintendent in Sunday-school has 


I have tried various small devices of my 
Have written 
No use ! 


I shall be very grateful indeed for anything you will do for us. 


The Editor has asked an expert teacher of boys, Mr. Eugene C. Foster, whose 
‘* My Class of Boys’’ every week in The Sunday School Times has been leading 
many another teacher out of discouragement into delight, to answer this letter, 


Here is Mr. Foster’s answer : 


CLASS of nine boys (on ‘the roll) with 
A only one as a regular attendant, is 
surely an opportunity to be grateful for. 
What a privilege it will be to devote your 
vacation time to getting hold of those boys ! 
Note two elements in the problem at the 
outset: (1) The range of age, fourteen to 
twenty, offers some difficulties that would 
not be present in a class of boys whose ages 
were more nearly equal. Boys from twelve 
to sixteen mix well, as do boys from sixteen 
to twenty-one. (2) Your plans need to be 
so directed that when you leave in September 
the boys will be held to the school in your 
absence. In other words, the successful 
working out of your plans will assure the 
continuance of your work without your ac- 
tual presence. It may not be pleasant to 
contemplate rendering yourself useless, but 
this should be your goal, so far as your phys- 
ical presence goes. The following sugges- 
tions are made in the hope that you can 
adopt some (not all) of them with success. 
(1.) Organize the class. Let the boys 
elect a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Let them have a stated meeting night, 
weekly, or twice a month. If this can be at 
your own home, by all means have it there. 
If not, at some other home, or at the church. 
(2) Have a purpose in the organization. 
Adopt some simple plan that holds out an 
invitation to achievement. I would suggest 
the ‘*Order of the Triangle.’’ Three de- 


grees are suggested, each to be recognized4 


by the award of a color—red, white, or blue. 
When the three have been secured the boy 
wears a completed triangle in the national 
colors. 

A ‘*degree’’ (with the award of one color) 
might be obtainable in three or six months’ 
time; and the winning of these degrees 
should be conditioned on various achieve- 
ments. (a) Athletic accomplishments. Vari- 
ous events should be designated and stand- 
ards set which would require work to meet. 
(b) Literary pursuits. A list of books should 
be given, from which a choice would be al- 
lowed : the reading to be followed by a brief 
written review. (c) Sunday-school attend- 
ance—say twelve out of thirteen Sundays, 
(d) Service. Assigned work on a Sunday- 
school committee, or as a superintendent’s 
aid or pastor’s helper, for the entire period. 
Or any other service im ¢he interest of others. 
(e) An alcohol or tobacco pledge may be 
made a condition. (f) Getting new boys into 
the class or school, provided such boys 
are not taken from other schools. (g) Church 
attendance. ‘These are but a few of the pos- 
sible lines ef achievement. Your local en- 
vironment will suggest others. 

(3-) Another method of earning ‘‘ degrees ”’ 
is to set, say, a thousand units of credit as 
necessary to the conferring of the degree or 
colors, Award a certain announced num- 
ber of units for achievement in one de- 
partment: for instance, fifty units for meet- 
ing certain standards in high jump o¢ broad 
jump. Award a set number of sunits for 
Sunday-school attendance, for reading a 
book, etc. Specify that the thousand units 
must be made up of several groups—thus in- 


citing the boy to achievement in several de- | tunities. 


partments. 





| 


popular Christian man may be secured in 
carrying out these plans, But the lack of 
such a helper need not defeat the plan. 
The boys themselves will astonish you with 
their resourcefulness, if they receive but a 
little encouragement. They may be fully en- 
trusted with setting the standards for athletic 
achievement. 

(5.) The regular meeting with the teacher 
will be a vital part of the plan. Here will 
come the chance to impress personality, and 
to hold up ideals. Yet the boys will hardly 
be conscious of these processes being at work. 

(6.) You will notice I have said nothing so 
far about inviting the boys to Sunday-school. 
Indeed, such invitation should be given in- 
directly rather than directly, at first. There 
should, however, be no effort to trap the 


boys nor to mislead them as to your ultimate | 


purpose. I should frankly and without hes- 


itation make clear that my interest in them | 
and I should | 


was deeper than a social one; 
as frankly make clear that I believed the 
Sunday-school to be vitally necessary to their 
best lives. But I’m sure I wouldn’t dwell 
much-on it in your talk. If the boys become 
heartily interested in the class organization, 
Sunday-school attendance will come as a 
matter of course. And not until you have 
won a boy’s friendship is admonition likely 
to be effective; and not too much is in 
order then. 

(7-) It will be necessary to know each 
boy individually, No two are alike. ‘To 
discover the boy’s capacities and his ambitions 
will be half the battle. The place to begin 
with a boy is at the point of 47s interest. What 


you are interested in is, at first, not vital. 


You are not ready to win the boy until you 
know his likes and dislikes, his ambitions, 
or at least his interests. 

(8.) Don’t do too much for the boys ; 
direct them so that they may do for 
themselves. Encourage them to set tasks 
for themselves which will make them work. 
Don’t disgust them by setting easy tasks. 

(9.) You will not get the undivided atten- 
tion and allegiance of the older boys. Others 
will share this honor with you. It should 
be sc; and perhaps your wisdom will sug- 
gest ways in which you can make these 
others your allies in the cause of the boy. 
But the boy must not know it. 

(10.) If possible, read at least two books 
that will help you in many ways: Winning 
the Boy, by Lilburn Merrill (75 cents) and 
The Boy Problem, by William Byron Forbush 
($1.00). These will furnish many sugges- 
tions, from which you will wisely select only 
those that are adapted to your needs. 

Of course, prayer will be the foundation 
of all your work. You might well despair 
if you had to meet this problem alone. But 
discouragement—otherwise certain—may be 
avoided by remembering that your service 
is for the Kingdom, and never, so long as you 
put your trust in God, will you stand alone. 

Thousands of teachers are just now com- 
forting themselves with the prospect of a 
rest from active service in behalf of their 
scholars, during the summer months, thus 
missing in many cases their greatest oppor- 
You have chosen the better way. 
May the Lord richly bless this summer to 


rather 


(4.) Sometimes the assistance of a strong, | the boys,—and thus, surely, to you. 
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lake breezes ? 
Why not send 
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faithful worker in 


school who would be 


encouraged by a 
recreation at a sum- 


Isn't that so ? 
Doesn't it help to compare notes 
with others, out under the pines, in the 


that worker into the 
experience —at the 


expense of The Sunday School Times? 
You can do it. 

will bring you the just-how of it. 

not get that postal card in, 

before the next trip of the mail-man ? 


A postal card 


Rete Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Faculty of thirty experienced teachers. Art 
commodations. ‘lerms moderate. Catalog. M. 





WI S CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
[ 0 N T 0 [ L EG 7 FO R W 0 M EN Classical course and unusual ad- 
vantages in music department. 


worn 


buildings. Full equipment. Good ac- 
. REASER, Ph.D., ‘Pres., 60 ollege Avenue. 











The Schauffler 
| Missionary Training School 


| Cleveland, Ohio, offers to young women opportnu- 
| nity to study the Foreign Problem of America while 
doing Foreign Missionary \\ ork in the Home Land. 
Segular course in study and practical work two 


“Special One Year Course for College Women. 
Address Mrs. MARY W. MILLS, 
5111 Fowler Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


3A’ spelen School for the Christian 
Hartford Ministry. ¢ Base to College Graduates 


of all denominations on equal terms. 


Theological 
Cogrseru Missions and Religious SCMNANALY 


Pedagog t. 
Addtese THE DEAN. Aartiord, Conn. 


The Hartford School of Relizions Pedagogy 


Hartford, Conn. Advanced Course for graduates of 
Colleges and ‘Theological Seminaries. This leads to a 
degree. Diploma Course prepares young men and 
women as salaried church and Sunday-school workers. 
23rd year begins Sept. 30, 1908. Address 7he Dean. 


Starkey Seminary 


On Sereca Lake, near Watkins. Opens September 2. 
Boarding school for both sexes. Prepares for best col- 
leges. leven teachers ; specialists. Courses in art, 
music, commerce. ‘Terms moderate. 

M. Summerbell, President, Lakemont, N. Y. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


iG LADIEs. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 

FoR y ae September roth, 1908. In Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. 327 students from 31 States past 
session. ‘lerms moderate. Knter a time. Send 
for catalog. MISS E. C. WEIMAR, Principat. 


GrAaqvarTe COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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** I paid no attention to that advertise- 
spent a until I saw it in The Sunday School 
mes.’’ 














Fizz, Sparkle, Bubble 






water’’ relief for 


3 Mi WARD Sick Headaches 
oak 
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64th Successful Year. 






50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 


THE TARRANT CO. 





No Harmful Drugs. 


The effervescent ‘‘tastes like soda { 
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44 Hudson &t., New York 
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the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 
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for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isa’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








When an advertisement in this paper 

rsuades you to write to the advertiser, 
4 persuaded to name the paper when 
you write. 











Phone Operator 
Regained Memory on Right Food 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 5, 1908. Songs of the 
Heart. VII. Longings and satis- 
factions (Psa, 63. Consecration 
meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.— Longing for purity (Rom. 7 : 24, 25). 
baealies © for perfection (Eph. 4 : 
13). 
WED.—Christ's longing for us (Heb. 13 : 
12-21). 

THURS. —- Longing for God (Psa. 18 : 28-36). 
FRI.-—Satisfied in Him (Psa. 37 : 1-11). 
SaT.-—Kept by Him (Isa. 41 : 8-14). 








The girls who answer your call on the 
telephone, must be quick, accurate, and 
courteous. They must have good mem- 
ories, also, 

Those who work nights often get in 
the way of eating almost anything handy, 
which is apt to be the kind of food which 
does not rebuild waste brain and nerve 
cells. 

‘‘T have been night telephone opera- 
tor for a number of years,” writes a | 
Calif. girl, ‘‘and was formerly in perfect | 
health, never knew an ail. | 

But irregular hours of sleep and 
meals, and the use of pastry or any food | 
that happened to be available, soon 
caused my health and memory to fail. 

‘* The loss of my robust health worried | 
me very much. And medicine seemed | 
to do no good. | 

‘Four months ago, mother told me it 
was the condition of my stomach that 
caused my trouble, and she believed if I 
would change to Grape-Nuts food, I 
would improve. 

‘*Eager to regain my health, I took 
her advice and instead of eating just 
anything, I ate Grape-Nuts regularly, 
and at the end of four months on Grape- | 
Nuts I am the happy, robust girl I once 
was. 

‘‘I have gained eleven pounds in | 
weight, have good color, am strong and 
hearty and nothing seems to yy my 
memory. And all this I owe to Grape- 
Nuts.” 

‘“«There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They | 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. 


| 





| death, 


| earth. 


| have seen him and heard him speak. 








Where else do we find the Psalmist longing 
for God? 

Woy is longing for God a healthy condition ? 
ear’ have men expressed their longings for 

od 


HE Psalms are full of a great discontent. 

Otherwise, they would not be true to 

life. Life, whenever it is true, is a hun- 
ger and a thirst after God and the righteous- 
ness of God. 


** Could’st thou in vision see 
‘Thyself the man God meant, 
Thou never more would'st be 
The man thou art, content. "’ 


But we hesitate to intrude upon God. 
Men say when they are invited into the 
Church, ‘* We are not good enough. We 
are sick enough of what we have been and 
done. We have come so far short when we 
ought to have gone farther, or transgressed 
so far when we ought to have stopped short. 
Heaven is not for us, we are sure.’’ Still, 


** Weary of earth and laden with my sin, 
I look at heaven and long to enter in ; 
But there no evil thing may find a home; 
And yet I hear a voice that bids me ‘Come.’’’ 


But we say, ‘‘ That might do if I were not 
so unworthy and God so holy, There are 


sins which doubtless God will forgive, and | te 
those who are laden with a sense of weari- | 


ness may perhaps find peace with him, but 
I ” 


“ 


So vile I am, how dare I hope to stand 

In the pure glory of that holy land ? 

Before the whiteness of that throne appear? 

Yet there are hands stretched out to draw 
me near."’ 


And we say, ‘* Yes, I know those hands 
are stretched out. I have touched them and 
put my own hands in them, but I have 
failed again. I cannot seem to escape from 


| the weakness and sin which follow me.’’ 


‘*The while I fain would tread the heavenly 


way, 

Evil is ever with me day by day ; 

Yet on mine ears the gracious tidings fall, 

Repent, confess, thou shall be loosed from 
all."’ 


Oh, no, we need fear nothing. God will 
not mock us. He put this hunger in us to 
draw us to himself. All our longings for 
him are simply his longings for us, 


‘ It is the voice of Jesus that I hear ; 
His are the hands stretched out to draw me 
near, 
And his the blood that can for all atone, 
And set me faultless there before the throne.”’ 


The longing after a fuller knowledge and 
a deeper experience of God is one of the best 
things in our lives. To be satisfied with 
what we have would be the beginning of 
Death is the acceptance of limitation. 
Life is triumph over limitation. 

We are net meant to be satisfied on the 
Sometimes we say that if we only 
had such and such a thing, we should be 
perfectly satisfied, but we should not be; 
and if having that thing would perfectly 
satisfy us, God could not do us a greater un- 
kindness than to give it to us. His best gift 
is the desire for yet better gifts, for better 
gifts than can be given on earth, for those 
which will satisfy us when we awake and are 


| content at last with the likeness of Christ. 


There are useless longings. It is useless 
to Jong to have been back in Jesus’ time, to 
But it 
is not useless to long to do now what Jesus 
would do if he were here, or to be busy in 
those ministries of love in which we should 
like to have him find us when he comes again. 


The American 
ard 
Bible 


is a revision, not of the 
meaning of the Bible, but 
of the old translation. It 
conveys to-every reader 
a true conception of the 
sacred message by presenting the original 
in language perfectly familiar to all. 

For sale by all booksellers and publishers, 

Interesting Booklet Sent Free 

Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work. It will give you a true idea of what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 
religious world. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for 50 years. 
37 a East 18th Street, New York 

















new illustrations of Ancient Palestine ; 

accounts of the early spread of Chris- 

: tianity, and many new archeological 
Cosovesses 7 light on chatees ype 
with many other /acts,—not guesses, fads, nor fancies 
“about the Bible, All SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
No agents xo call eer a 8 ‘ou obli oy ourself in 
any way. ress Fun agnalis 
Dept. S. S. T., 44-60 East 23d Street, New 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


loaned free for Camp, Union, and special Meetings. 
oO! 


F A Booklet containing many pages of 


mpany. 
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The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 
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Lineal Foot feecesee: 
Acme Fence for lawns, parks. 
gardens, etc. Galvanize and 
Seeeeess coated with white enamelled Sesuesan: 
bei tthe point. Any height. Any length. §pseenen 
m Special terms to fence dealers. 
ACME WIRE FENCE CO. _ . 
waa 701 Atwater Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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FARM 
2 MORTGAGES 2 


Orrer A SAFE AND DgsiRABLE MEDIUM OF 


INVESTMENT 


Not affected by stock panics or financial 
stringency. Income sure. 
r never exceed one-third 
actua! valuation of properties. 
Every farm examined by our salaried 
inspectors. 
Interest collected and remitted without 
expense to investors. 
r Field, the rich and wonderful 


NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Write for list and information. 


The Jefferson Trust Co., McALESTER. 
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Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons 
for the Children 


ComMPILED BY 


The Rev. John T. Faris 


For parents who seek helpful oc- 
cupations for the children during 
the free hours of Sunday. A veri- 
table mine of suggestive material, 
including lists of books and games, 
the cream of 268 manuscripts on 
the subject, submitted by parents 
in many lands, 

‘T received the copy of ‘ Pleasant Sunday 
Afternocns for the Children.” Am so well 
pleased with it that I want six more copies for 
my friends. I enclose $3.00.""—Mrs. J. B. H., 
Peotone, Illinois. 

Price, 50 cents, net, postpaid 

Order from your bookseller, or di- 

rect from the publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Arkansas, Searcy. 
California, Capitola. 
Long Beach. 
Colorado, Cascade. 
Connecticut, Kent. 
Florida, Jacksonville. 
Illinois, Chicago. 
Indiana, Winona Lake. 
Iowa, Clear Lake. 
Maryland, Mountain Lake Park. 
Massachusetts, East Northfield. 
Sagamore Beach. 
Cambridge. 
Newton Center. 
Missouri, Pertle Springs. 
New Jersey, Asbury Park. 
Ocean Grove. 
New York, Silver Bay. 
Chautauqua, 


school, 
Write to-day, please. 





Choose Your | 
Summer School and 
Go at Our Expense! 


Here is a list of places, merely: 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
North Carolina, Asheville. 
Montreat. 
Ontario, Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Port Dover. 
B rrie. 
Toronto. 
Oregon, Seaside. 
Gearhart. 
Ohio, Alliance. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. 
Pocono Pines, 
Greenville. 
Allentown. 
Grove City. 
Rhode Island, East Greenwich. 
West Virginia, Morgantown. 
Wisconsin, Lake Geneva. 
Monona Lake. 





The summer schools are mostly for Christian workers, 
where Bible students, teachers, officers, pastors, missionary 
leaders, can go for a few days’ study of their problems, 
—and enjoy an outing at the same time. 

What is the place nearest your home? 
postal card, and we will send you information about the 
and about our plan for paying your expenses. 


Tell us, on a 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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